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Your 


Moral 


The doctor-patient 
relationship is a most 
important one, giving 
rise to many moral 
obligations on both sides. 
Here only the obligations 
of the patient to the 
doctor are discussed. 
Study them carefully. 


Obligations 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


N ONE can quarrel with the 

statement that every human be- 
ing is bound by the natural law and 
one of the ten commandments of 
God to preserve his life as long as 
possible by every reasonable means. 
One of the reasonable means that at 
times must be employed is that of 
seeking and using the services of a 
physician. 

Physicians, more commonly called 
doctors, are men (or women) who 
have spent a good number of years 
studying the ailments to which the 
human body is prone and learning as 
much as possible about the remedies 
for these ailments. 

For some diseases they as yet have 
no cure, but they do have a service 
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toward 


Doctors 


to render in such cases in that they 
can inform the patient of his serious 
condition and thus inspire him to 
prepare well for death. For other 
diseases they have no complete cure, 
but do have measures that can pro- 
long life considerably. For many 
bodily and mental ailments an exact 
diagnosis can be made by a doctor, 
and specific remedies ordered that 
will stop the disease in its tracks. 
On the basis of these facts, a cer- 
tain number of moral obligations can 
be set down as binding on human 
beings. Of course, doctors too have 
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moral obligations, and can be sub- 
jected to criticism, as they have been 
frequently in the past, and most es- 
pecially in published articles in re- 
cent years. But we are limiting our 
discussion here to the moral obli- 
gations of patients to doctors. 

These obligations may be best 
summed up and clarified in the 
answers to six important questions. 
They concern these practical points: 
1) the obligation to consult a doctor; 
2) choosing a doctor; 3) obeying 
doctors; 4) changing doctors; 5) 
paying doctors; 6) criticizing doctors. 
Consider each question proposed 
carefully. 


1. 
When must a doctor be consulted? 
_ general obligation to consult 
a doctor arises, as has been 
said, from the still more general ob- 
ligation of the natural law to pre- 
serve and prolong one’s life by every 
reasonable means. There are three 
conditions under which it becomes a 
specific obligation for an individual 

to consult a doctor. 


1) The first condition is fulfilled 
when one becomes aware of severe 
or persistent symptoms of bodily dis- 
order, or finds himself in a situation 
that requires professional attention 
and care. 

There are some bodily disorders 
that do not come under the heading 
of “severe or persistent symptoms.” 
An ordinary cold, such as usually 
runs its course in a couple of weeks, 
spasmodic headaches that the taking 
of aspirin relieves, arthritic twinges 
in the arms or legs, small cuts or 
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bruises, do not of themselves create 
the moral obligation of consulting a 
doctor. The average person can treat 
himself for these minor ailments, or 
can go without treatment and not do 
any lasting harm to his body. 
“Severe” symptoms of bodily dis- 
order that do give rise to the obli- 
gation to consult a doctor are high 
fever, acute pain in any part of the 
body, disabling fatigue, repeated faint- 
ing spells, and such like. “Persistent” 
symptoms are lumps or growths or 
unhealed sores in any part of the 
body, which may or may not indi- 
cate cancer; headaches for which no 
relief can be found; the failure of 
any part of the body to function 
properly over a period of time. In 
all such cases, a reasonable concern 
for one’s health and life requires that 
one consult a doctor. It is surely 
contrary to God’s law to brush aside 
the obligation with an airy assump- 
tion that the cause is not serious, 
when it could very well be such. 


Under this first condition they are 
also included who, though not ill, find 
themselves in situations that require 
professional care. Pregnant mothers 
should ordinarily consider themselves 
in this class. While pregnancy is in no 
sense a disease, and while there are 
mothers who carry and bring forth 
babies without professional care, it 
is surely a part of prudence for a 
wife who finds herself pregnant to 
guard against possible complications 
that would be harmful to herself or 
the child by consulting a physician. 

Also men and women who take 
part in hazardous occupations, re- 
quiring special bodily fitness, are 
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bound to check their fitness with a 
doctor. Test-pilots, prize-fighters, 
deep-sea divers, etc., are bound to 
make sure that they are physically 
fit for the dangers they are to en- 
counter. 


2) The second condition under 
which it becomes an obligation to 
consult a doctor is that there be 
probable hope of being helped by 
professional care. 

As long as an individual is not 
capable of making a sound diagnosis 
of his severe or persistent symptoms 
of illness, there is a probable hope 
that a physician may help him. An 
exception may be made for the nor- 
mal infirmities of advanced old age, 
for which there is little that any doc- 
tor can prescribe beyond medica- 
tions that will lessen discomfort. 

After a person with severe or per- 
sistent symptoms of illness has con- 
sulted a doctor, he sometimes learns 
that there is nothing the doctor can 
do to prolong his life. In that case 
there is no obligation to continue vis- 
its to or from the doctor, if one is 
willing to waive the relief from pain 
that in any case doctors can make 
possible. 


3) The third condition that must 
be present before it is obligatory to 
consult a doctor is that it be possible 
to do so. No moral obligation is 
binding in the face of physical im- 
possibility. 

Even though it is a sacred prin- 
ciple of civilized society that no ef- 
fort be spared to get a gravely ill 
person to a doctor or a doctor to 
the person in need, there are times 
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and places in which this turns out 
to be impossible. The patient incurs 
no moral guilt on the ground of neg- 
lecting to preserve his life in such 
cases. Sometimes doctors contribute 
to making it impossible for gravely 
ill persons to consult them, but we 
are not dealing with that angle here. 


2. 

On what basis should a particular 
doctor be chosen to treat one’s bod- 
ily needs? 

ERE the individual who has ac- 
cess to more than one doctor 
has a great deal of freedom of choice. 

He may choose on the basis of 
recommendations from __ relatives, 
friends or neighbors; or because he 
has heard that a certain doctor has 
had special success in treating pa- 
tients with symptoms like his own; 
or he may just pick a name from the 
list of doctors in a telephone book 
and call for an appointment. 

However, it is recommended that, 
all other factors being fairly equal, 
a Catholic choose a truly Catholic 
physician to treat him when this is 
possible. The reason is simple. The 
medical ethics taught and adhered to 
unswervingly by Catholic authorities 
is not accepted nor followed by a 
large part of the non-Catholic medi- 
cal profession. We used the phrase 
“truly Catholic” in this connexion 
because there are even some nominal- 
ly Catholic doctors who have re- 
nounced their Catholic allegiance by 
professionally adopting the wrong 
ethics of their non-Catholic col- 
leagues. 

The specialties in which these dif- 
ferences in ethical principle must be 
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especially attended to are obstetrics, 
gynecology and psychiatry. The 
wrong-principled obstetrician and 
gynecologist have a vast arsenal of 
morally evil measures to urge upon 
women, such as contraception, ster- 
ilization and so-called therapeutic 
abortion. There are some psychia- 
trists who believe that uninhibited 
use of sex is a remedy for mentally 
upset persons. 


There are other fields and other 
matters in which doctors can go 
morally astray. Once any doctor at- 
tempts to prescribe an immoral treat- 
ment or remedy for any disorder, or 
is known to do so, it would be wrong 
for a Catholic to seek his advice for 
that physical or mental disorder. Let 
it also be said that there are many 
excellent non-Catholic physicians and 
psychiatrists who would never fail 
against the unchangeable code of 
Christian ethics. When one such is 
found, it is better to consult him than 
a weak-spined, disloyal, Catholic 
doctor. 


Under the question of choosing a 
doctor it is sometimes asked whether 
it is lawful to select a chiropractor 
or osteopath, instead of an M.D., to 
care for one’s bodily needs. Attempts 
to answer this question with finality 
can embroil one in furious contro- 
versy, which we wish to avoid. How- 
ever, this much can be said, and 
should be agreed to by all: There are 
some types of bodily disability which, 
experience proves, chiropractors and 
similar practitioners who are not 
medically degreed men or women, 
can relieve. There are other types, 
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such as a burst appendix, an abscess, 
pneumonia, and many other diseases, 
that can be treated adequately only 
by a degreed physician. 


3. 

Is it obligatory to obey one’s 

doctor? 
HERE are some cases in which it 
is clearly obligatory to obey 
one’s doctor; there are other cases in 
which a doctor does not command, 
but recommends, and in which the 
recommendation may be considered 
in the light of other circumstances; 
there are some cases in which the 
doctor gives his patient a choice and 
leaves him free to decide for himself. 


First, it is gravely obligatory to 
obey one’s physician when a certain 
diagnosis of a particular disease has 
been made, and the doctor declares 
that there are at hand certain rem- 
edies that will cure the disease or 
prolong life. Diabetes is a disease 
that can be determined without 
doubt; it has been proved that re- 
strictions of diet and tested medica- 
tions can prolong life indefinitely. 
Surely there is a moral obligation for 
the diabetic to use these means. The 
same is true of other diseases that 
laboratory tests can reveal. 


Second, there are cases in which 
a doctor makes recommendations 
that do not have the force of com- 
mands. In such cases, prudence urges 
following the recommendations, un- 
less circumstances render this very 
difficult. Many a doctor has recom- 
mended that patients take a vacation 
in Florida, for which they have had 
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neither the time nor the means. Doc- 
tors often tell mothers of several 
children that they should rest more, 
even though they know that this will 
not be an easy thing to arrange. Such 
recommendations should not be com- 
pletely ignored; an attempt should al- 
ways be made to do something about 
them, despite the sense of urgency 
about work that makes some peo- 
ple drive themselves to a breakdown 
that might have been avoided. 


The most difficult of all questions 
about obedience to a doctor arises 
when an operation is prescribed or 
suggested. Here an important dis- 
tinction must be made. 


If the operation prescribed is con- 
sidered an “ordinary” one, and has 
been proved by experience to be an 
almost certain cure for the disease 
diagnosed, the patient would have an 
obligation to undergo it, despite fears 
and financial worries. Such would be 
removal of an infected appendix, or 
of diseased tonsils, etc. Even hys- 
terectomy to remove cancer may 
come under this head. However, a 
woman should make sure that it is 
prescribed by a competent physician, 
since the medical profession itself has 
complained in recent years that it is 
sometimes too glibly and quickly 
prescribed. 


The case and the obligation are 
different when the operation pre- 
scribed is an extraordinary one, and 
at the same time one that offers on- 
ly probable hope of cure. Such 
would be massive surgery for ad- 
vanced cancer, deep brain tumor op- 
erations, delicate and dangerous 
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openings of the heart. It is in these 
cases that the patient is free to 
choose between having or not having 
the operation. 


4. 


Under what circumstances may a 
person change from one doctor to 
another? 

[* IS not only lawful, but obliga- 

tory, to change doctors when the 
first doctor insists on urging the use 
of immoral means for the sake of 
health, such as abortion, contracep- 
tion, sterilization and the like. It is 
also obligatory to change doctors 
when the one being consulted has 
made himself or become a serious 
and proximate occasion of sin for 
the patient. 


Conscientious doctors themselves 
will often recommend that a patient 
go to another doctor, who has great- 
er knowledge and experience in re- 
gard to the special condition of the 
patient. 

Outside of such situations, the pa- 
tient remains quite free in the mat- 
ter of changing doctors. It is admit- 
ted by all that a most important ele- 
ment in the relationship of patient 
to doctor is that of confidence. If a 
doctor fails to instil such confidence, 
or if there is a temperamental clash 
between the two, then it would be best 
for both that the patient seek out 
another doctor. 


This, however, does not justify the 
foolish conduct of some sick people 
who are constantly running from doc- 
tor to doctor. Doctors may be liken- 
ed to confessors. Both can help their 
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clients best only if over a period of 
time they see them regularly and 
come to know their problems well. 


5. 


Is it ever lawful to delay or re- - 


fuse payment of a doctor’s fee? 
a. is not the place to discuss 
the complicated question of 
whether doctors by and large, or a 
goodly number of doctors, charge 
excessively for their services. Some 
doctors of our acquaintance are 
gravely worried about this very mat- 
ter, fearing that, if abuses become 
more common than they are, some 
kind of socialized medicine will be 
adopted as it has already been in 
England. 
For the guidance of those who 
need medical or surgical attention, 
certain norms may be set down. 


1. When there is a prospect of 
prolonged treatment from a physici- 
an, or of an operation, the patient 
should, by frank consultation with 
the physician or surgeon, find out 
what the fees will be, and then make 
an honest assay of his ability to pay 
and of the time it will take him to 
pay. Blue Cross and Blue Shield in- 
surance, employment insurance 
against disability, etc., must all be 
taken into account. The important 
thing is to have at least a general 
knowledge beforehand of what medi- 
cal and hospital costs will be. 


2. If one’s financial situation makes 
it necessary to call on public health 
bureaus, or private charitable organ- 
izations for medical or surgical serv- 
ice, false pride should not stand in 
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the way. Doctors and surgeons in 
municipal and state hospitals are oft- 
en more experienced than expensive 
private doctors. At the same time, it 
would be wrong to conceal financial 
assets and income for the purpose of 
obtaining free medical service from 
either a public or private source, un- 
less such service were offered regard- 
less of income. 


3. If a person freely engages a 
certain private physician or surgeon 
to handle his case, then the charges 
should be considered a true debt, 
and they should be paid off as soon 
as possible. There is a tendency in 
some persons to put off paying such 
debts beyond all reason. Indeed, 
there are those who will buy all 
sorts of luxuries without making any 
effort to pay up their doctors’ bills. 
This can become a serious injustice. 


4. There is no such ethical prin- 
ciple as the one sometimes used by 
disgruntled patients: “The doctor 
did not cure me; therefore I don’t 
have to pay his bill.” Everybody 
should know that doctors make no 
pretense of being able to cure every 
human ailment. Their time and serv- 
ice and advice are valuable even 
when they treat incurably ill persons. 
It is unthinkable that anyone should 
go to a doctor and try to lay down a 
condition of “no cure — no pay.” 
It is equally unthinkable to resort to 
this dodge after treatment. 

It does happen once in a great 
while that a doctor is guilty of gross 
negligence or careless mistakes that 
have serious consequences for his 
patient. Even when this happens, an 
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individual should not decide by him- 
self that he has a solid case against 
a certain doctor. Self-deception and 
unfounded charges are a great dan- 
ger in this matter. If there seems to 
be evidence of gross negligence or 
carelessness, wiser people, such as a 
priest and lawyer, should be con- 
sulted before any action against the 
doctor is taken. 


6. 

Is it lawful to criticize unfavor- 
ably the medical profession as a 
whole, or specific doctors to whom 
one has gone for treatment? 

HE natural law that forbids de- 

traction and slander applies just 

as strongly to the relations between 

doctors and patients as it does to any 

other human relationship in the 
world. 

Doctors themselves are in a posi- 
tion to learn much about the secret 
sins and excesses of their patients. 
They are bound by a very grave ob- 
ligation of professional secrecy not 


to reveal morally damaging informa- 
tion about their patients to their fam- 
ilies, friends, or other patients. Pa- 
tients are also bound by the natural 
law not to reveal secret sins or faults 
about their doctors. Above all, they 
are bound not to turn suspicions in- 
to accusations, or to talk against 
them in such a way as to harm their 
reputations and deprive them of 
clients. This latter would be a sin 
against justice demanding restitution. 

It is lawful to enter into public 
discussions that involve policies of 
the medical profession in general, so 
long as the discussion is kept on an 
objective plane. This would mean de- 
bating questions like these: Is there 
too much specialization in medicine 
today? Is the decline of the general 
practitioner good or bad? Would 
some form of socialized medicine 
better serve the needs of all the peo- 
ple? These are both academic and 
practical questions about which even 
lay people may express opinions 
without fear of detraction. 





IF YOU DRIVE A CAR 


When you are tempted to speed, remember the words of Barney Old- 
field, dean of American automobile racers: “When the speedometer hits 
60,” declared Mr. Oldfield, “think of 66 feet, for that is how far your 
car will travel after you decide to stop, and before your foot even touches 
the brake pedal. When the speedometer says 50, think of 55 feet; if 40 


think of 44 feet.” 


Experts call this the reaction distance, that is, the distance your car 
will travel before your nerves and muscles can respond to your mental 
command to apply the brake. To find how much room you need to stop 
safely at 40 or 50 or 60 miles an hour, multiply this reaction distance 
by three. For instance, at 60 miles an hour, you cannot stop your car in 
less than 198 feet, or almost a city block. 
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Should a “Good Sport” 
Defend a Thief? 


ROBLEM: I am a technician in a 

large industrial plant. One of my 
Cuties is to make experiments in order 
to discover new and more effective tools 
and better methods of manufacturing. 
When a technician makes a discovery, 
he receives no extra remuneration; his 
salary is supposed to cover it. But if 
one of the workmen invents a means of 
improving production, he receives a 
substantial bonus. Recently I invented 
a tool that would speed up manufac- 
ture. I gave the blueprints to one of the 
workmen, asking him to make a model 
for experimental purposes. He complied 
with my request, and the results were 
most satisfactory, so that now the plant 
is regularly using this type of tool. 
However, the workman told the man- 
ager that he himself invented the tool, 
and he received a large bonus. I in- 
formed the manager that I was the 
real inventor, but he let the matter 
stand, apparently convinced by the 
workman’s false story. Some of my 
co-workers heard of the affair and 
blamed me for my action. They said 
that since I could not have benefited 
by the invention, I ought to have been 
a “good sport” and let the credit for 
the discovery go to a man who could 
make some money by claiming to be 
the inventor. What is the moral aspect 
of this occurrence? 
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Problems of Professional People 


OLUTION: Our correspondent act- 
ed correctly in making a protest. 
In the first place, he was perfectly just- 
ified in attempting to win credit for the 
invention of the tool which the dishon- 
est workman attributed to himself. Sec- 
ondly, the technician had the right, and 
even the duty, to report to the manager 
of the firm the injustice which the 
workman was perpetrating against the 
firm in accepting a bonus for a piece of 
work that had been accomplished by 
another. By accepting this money as a 
result of his false claim, this man was 
actually guilty of theft. It makes no 
difference if the technician would not 
have received it. The workman stole 
the money from the firm, and in con- 
science is bound to make restitution. 
The technician did all he could to pre- 
vent the theft, and so, his conscience is 
clear. 


The most appalling feature of the 
transaction is the fact that some of the 
technician’s colleagues protested against 
his effort to prevent the fraud, on the 
score that he was trying to keep the 
workman from obtaining from the 
company a bonus which the technician 
himself could not get anyway. They 
claimed that in making a protest the 
technician was showing that he was not 
a “good sport.” It did not seem to enter 
into the minds of these individuals that 
what they wished their colleague to do, 
under the appearance of generosity to- 
ward the workman, was in reality con- 
nivance with an act of theft. I wonder 
if they would blame a citizen for not 
being a “good sport” if he reported to 
the police a man whom he had seen 
robbing a bank. Yet, the workman de- 
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scribed by our questioner was guilty of 
the same sin as the bank robber. 

The case illustrates the appalling pre- 
valence of dishonesty throughout our 
land. Many Americans are forgetting 
or rejecting even the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of justice in their mad desire for 
material gain. Some of them try to 
excuse themselves by calling their sin- 
ful transactions “sharp business prac- 
tices” or by the plea that “everyone is 
doing it” — excuses which surely do 
not justify those who are addicted to 
dishonest practices. The recent TV 
scandals, the graft that pervades polit- 
ical life, the padding of expense ac- 
counts, the excessive charge for drugs 


and medical treatment — these are but 
a few of the instances of the moral cor- 
ruption that is so widespread in the 
United States today. How much longer 
will this keep on? When will the Amer- 
ican people become aware of the havoc 
being done throughout our nation by 
dishonesty and injustice? At least, let 
Catholics take a firm stand against this 
disastrous spirit and show the world 
that they take seriously the divine com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt not steal.” 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

The Catholic University of 
America 





WHAT AM I? 


I’m no dedicated home-maker; 
(but I’m more than a wife.) 
I’m more than a mother; 
(and that’s much of my life.) 
I am more than a nurse; 

(and I studied for years.) 
Much less than a saint; 

(I’ve caused many tears.) 

I’m not a good teacher; 

(I have no degree.) 

I am not an economist; 

(with money I’m free.) 

I’m a little of all these 

Many things, I guess; 

And without You, Lord, 

I'd be just a mess. 


A. V.O. 











DUST THOU ART! 


Modern woman, self-adoring, banish mortal pride. 
Earth always takes back the gifts it loans. 
Under younder soft, well-marbled slope — 
Consider — there are no glamorous bones. 

M. K. S. 
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ST. JOSEPH 


T. JOSEPH is like when you 

have been running around all 
day and your mother finally catches 
up with you, throws you in the tub, 
and you get all clean and dressed, 
and then you sit in a nice cool room 
and look at your most favorite pic- 
ture book. Everything is quiet and 
peaceful with a soft light around the 
edges. 


That is St. Joseph. When you start 
thinking about him, you close the 
door on all kinds of things like cold 
wars and hot wars and atom bombs 
and newspapers full of robbery and 
murder. You just sort of see a tall, 
quiet man leaning over his carpen- 
ter’s bench. His hair is getting a lit- 
tle grey around the edges, and the 
sweat glistens on his brow as he 
straightens up. 

“Mary, where’s the Infant?” 

“Oh, goodness!” says our Lady, 
from the kitchen. “He was here just 
a minute ago. I thought He crawled 
in to watch you. Wait a minute. Here 
He is. Oh. . . . He can’t get up the 
doorsteps. Come here, you poor 
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Big Saints! Little Words! 


F. M. LEE, C.SS.R. 


Darling.” And this very beautiful 
woman swishes up her tiny God in 
her arms and gives Him a good 
sound kiss. 


The big man smiles. God has 
made him protector of these two. 
They love him, obey him. Of course, 
he adores them, and would die for 
them with a song on his lips. 


This is Joseph. He did not know it, 
but his name would be in our Bible 
some day. Oh, the Bible would not 
say very much about him. It would 
just tell us that God chose him to be 
the husband of the Blessed Virgin 
and the foster father of our Lord. 
But the Bible does say one special 
thing about him. It calls him a just 
man. Do you know what that means? 
No, it does not mean that he kept 
from cheating and paid his bills. It 
means that all right, but it means 
worlds besides that. In the days when 
the Bible was written, the word just 
meant good and honorable and pure 
and loyal. And that will do for a per- 
fect picture of St. Joseph. 
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“Mary, where’s the Baby?” 

“Forgive me, Mary, I know He is 
sleeping there, but I am all con- 
fused. You must wake Him and dress 
Him. We have to go on a long jour- 
ney, Mary. The Father in heaven 
sent an angel to me this night to 
warn us that King Herod wants to 
kill the young Jesus. Quick, my dear, 
there is no time to lose. I will get 
the donkey ready. Mary .. . . the 
angel said that we must go all the 
way to Egypt.” 


I guess there were tears in Mary’s 
eyes that night. After all, a mother 
is a mother, and her baby is her ba- 
by, even though He is God’s Son, 
too. Nowadays, when a mother takes 
her baby out for a week end holiday, 
she packs the back of the car with 
clothes and blankets and thingama- 
jigs until there is hardly room for the 
baby. But Mary had to leave almost 
everything behind. Just take a blan- 
ket or two, some clothing, and then 
hurry out into the cold night with 
her precious Child in her arms. Be- 
lieve me, our Lady felt pretty blue 
that night, to say the least. 

But poor St. Joseph! He must have 
felt still worse. After all, you can get 
a little nervous taking care of God’s 
Son for Him, with God sort of watch- 
ing over your shoulder to see how 
you are doing. But, of course, this 
trip was God’s idea, and Joseph had 
plenty of trust in God. And then 
there was the Blessed Mother, too, 
whom he was supposed to be pro- 
tecting, and here he was, leading her 
out on a donkey, at midnight, 
' through miles and miles of King 
Herod’s country. 
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So he plodded along, while he re- 
membered another time that he had 
led her on a donkey. It was that won- 
derful first Christmas. Actually, it 
had not been so wonderful at first. 
By the time he got to Bethlehem that 
day, there had been no place to stay. 
You see, the Roman Emperor had 
conquered Bethlehem and Jerusalem 
and everything, and he wanted to 
know just how many people he had 
conquered, so they all had to go back 
to their home town and sign up. It 
seems that Bethlehem was full of old 
home-towners that evening, and Jo- 
seph just could not find rooms any- 
where. He must have felt like lots 
of us do sometimes — that we just 
can’t do anything right. There he 
was! He was supposed to be pro- 
tecting Mary, and he could not even 
find her a cot. And along with that, 
the Infant would soon be born, and 
here he was leading Mary and the 


donkey out to an old stable for the 
night. 


But it had all ended so beautifully. 
The lovely Baby Jesus was born into 
the world, and the angels sang Glory 
be to God in the Highest as if they 
had written it themselves. (Well, 
maybe they did, at that.) 


Tonight was a lot different from 
that Christmas night. All the way to 
Egypt! Not ten million angels sing- 
ing a glorious welcome to the Christ- 
child, but just one angel with those 
cold words, “Take the Child and His 
mother and fly into Egypt.” Not the 
tiny Prince of Peace sitting on the 
royal throne of His mother’s lap, 
receiving the wonderful gifts of the 
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three kings, but a whimpering little 
Baby, in terrible flight from a king 
whose heart was rot. 

And now, he wondered, what was 
ahead of them? Could he get a job 
in Egypt? What language did they 
speak over there? Would he find a 
place for them to live? He was not 
a very proud protector that night. He 
was only Joseph, the just man, put- 
ting his chest to the night wind, wip- 
ing away a tear with his sleeve. The 
cold air can sting quite a bit, Joseph, 
or .... maybe you are crying just 
a little, too? 


* * * 


“Mary, where’s the Boy?” 

The sweet years of infancy are 
gone now. Mary and Joseph had tak- 
en our young Lord to the great city 
of Jerusalem so that they could go 
to the temple for a great feast day. 

And now it was the old story 
again. “Mary, where is the Boy?” 

“Oh, my goodness, Joseph! I 
thought He was with you.” 


They were on their way back home 
from the temple in Jerusalem, and 
each one had thought that Jesus was 
with the other one, and once more 
Joseph, the Protector, began to won- 
der what the Father in heaven 
thought of him for losing His only 
Son somewhere back in the big city. 

Poor Joseph! Back he goes, search- 
ing everywhere for the Child, and 
now and then he looks at Mary out 
of the corner of his eye, sort of won- 
dering what she thinks of this big 
protector of hers, who could not 
keep that eye on one Child. Surely 
Mary knew it was not Joseph’s fault, 
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but just the same she was worried. 
She knew her Child was very obedi- 
ent and thoughtful, and so there 
must be something pretty serious that 
made Him stay back in Jerusalem. 
And it was pretty serious. Oh, they 
found the Christ-child all right, ex- 
plaining the Bible to some old gen- 
tlemen who were listening with their 
mouths wide open at the great wis- 
dom of this young Boy. But the seri- 
ous part was His answer when His 
parents told Him that they had been 
searching for Him with great sorrow. 
Our Lord looked at them and said: 
“Did you not know that I must 
be about My Father’s business?” 
And Mary looked into His eyes. 
Yes, she knew. She had known since 
the day she had told the angel Ga- 
briel that she would be the mother 
of this young God. And St. Joseph 
bowed his head. Yes, he knew. He 
knew that this was not their Boy 
any more. He had always known it 
had to come, but oh, how deeply it 
hurt! The heavenly Father had given 
them this Christ-child for a while, 
but now this Child’s mind was run- 
ning ahead to the day when He 
would begin to do His Father’s bus- 
iness. And that business was to save 
the world. He could not belong to 
Mary and Joseph any more; He be- 
longed to the people; He belonged to 
the endless millions of Christians 
who would follow Him even to 
death; He belonged to Calvary and 
His cross. 
Quietly they all returned home. 


* * * 


“Mary, where is He?” 
“He is here, Joseph.” 
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“I am here, My father.” 

“It is well. My eyes fade, my dear 
Jesus, my dear Mary. Let me look 
upon you for this last time. Was 
ever a man so blessed at his death, 
to be surrounded by his Child Who 
is his God, and his spouse who is his 
Queen? Ours was a poor life, my 
dear ones, but oh, how rich was I to 
live that life with you! And so shall 
all men and women and children be 
rich for all time to come, if they 
humbly seek to live their lives with 
you. It is well. The heavenly Father 
has honored His poor old servant, 
for I was the first of millions to find 
Jesus through Mary. 


“I am at peace. But I stop a mo- 
ment at the final gate, and look back 
through the years. Do you remem- 
ber that Christmas, Mary? That song 


the angels sang? I hear it again, 
Mary, I hear it again! 

“And the Egypt years. The Nazar- 
eth years. Did you know I was pret- 
ty nervous, dear Jesus, when I saw 
my young God pick up a saw for 
the first time? Oh, but I feared for 
Your fingers. And then I would say 
to myself, “Joseph, do you realize 
that you just spent the last half hour 
telling the Creator of the world how 
to saw a piece of wood?” 

“And the little donkey. Hah! Be- 
tween us we managed to carry a very 
sweet burden.” 

A smile spread over the just man’s 
face, and the carpenter’s rough 
hands grew forever quiet in the 
hands of Jesus and Mary. 

No wonder that he is the patron 
of a happy death. 

Now go to sleep, quietly. 











TOO MUCH AND TOO LITTLE 


It may as well be faced by every wife at the beginning of her wedded 
life that, unless she and her husband are practically without relatives, 
there will be some problems arising on the subject of in-laws. They will 
all come from the natural tendency of one or both either to remain too 
closely dependent on their own family or to resent the closeness of their 
partner to family and relatives. A wife must therefore show clearly that 
while she still loves her own family dearly and loves to visit its members 
now and then, she has nevertheless given her first and greatest love to 
her husband. She must not permit her mother and father to command 
her as if she were still under their authority; she must never neglect 
her husband to be with or to carry out the wishes of her family; she 
must not want to live with her family if it be at all possible for her 
and her husband to find a place of their own. At the same time she 
must be just and fair-minded in not resenting her husband’s showing 
just as much love to his family as she wants to show her own, and she 
must hide every feeling of dislike she may have for any member of his 
family. If both husband and wife remember that their love for their 
families has become secondary to their love for each other, and if they 
try equally to share each other’s family, there will be little danger of 
jealousy and squabbles. 
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This article provides a clear presentation of the difficulties a 
person may meet with in middle age and offers some common 


sense attitudes and procedures which should be adopted. At 
least this much about the change of life should be known by 


all adults. 


H. J. O’CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


FACTS ABOUT THE 


CHANGE OF LIFE 


OR many persons the period 
called “the change of life” or 
more technically, “the menopause” 
or “the climacteric” is a time of 
anxiety and stress. This is clear from 
many letters received by THE LI- 
GUORIAN. Some of these directly seek 
instruction and advice on this prob- 
lem; others, though concerned with 
other matters, exhibit symptoms 
which a skillful observer will recog- 
nize as pertaining to the change of 
life. 

It is important that everyone, es- 
pecially those who are approaching 
middle age, should have clear and ac- 
curate ideas on this subject. Ignor- 
ance, resulting from lack of instruc- 
tion and old wives’ fables, can only 
serve to engender excessive fear and 
to complicate the effects of this peri- 
od through which all must pass. Ac- 
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tually such fears — which are all too 
common — of mental breakdown, in- 
sanity, invalidism and the like, are 
for the most part without foundation. 

The proper attitude toward the 
menopause may be summed up in 
these words: 1) know what it is all 
about; 2) have no exaggerated fear 
of it before it comes; and 3) pay as 
little attention to it as possible while 
it is going on. Basically, the change 
of life is nothing else but the grad- 
ual slowing down and final cessa- 
tion of the functioning of the body’s 
marvelously complicated and deli- 
cately balanced reproductive system. 
This means the ending of the cycle 
of fertility. In women this usually 
occurs between the ages of 40 and 
55 — the average age is 47; in men 
generally between the ages of 50 and 
65. 
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PHYSICAL CHANGES 
T THIS time, there occurs a 
change in certain glandular ac- 
tivities that profoundly affect the 
body, and through the body exert an 
influence upon the mind. 
In the human body there is found 
a system of endocrine or ductless 
glands, which pour minute but very 
powerful chemical secretions directly 
into the bloodstream. These chemical 
secretions, or “hormones,” regulate 
many functions of the body, such as 
growth, bone formation, metabolism, 
muscular tension and sex develop- 
ment. 


As part of the endocrine system in 
women are found the ovaries, chief 
of the female sex glands. These sup- 
ply the “ovum,” the source of new 
life, which ripens in a monthly cycle. 
They also produce hormones which 
determine the feminine characteris- 
tics, control menstruation, and play 
an important part in the working of 
the nervous system. Similarly, the 
male organs not only produce the 
spermatozoa, but also hormones 
which profoundly affect the body. 


At the menopause the ovaries 
gradually cease to function. Conse- 
quently, conception becomes less 
likely, finally impossible; menstrua- 
tion becomes sporadic, then ceases 
altogether; and because of the inter- 
working of the endocrine glands the 
chemical balance of the body is tem- 
porarily upset. Little by little, the 
body adjusts itself to the change; but 
in the meantime there will often be 
noticed some of the physical and psy- 
chological symptoms that are cus- 
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tomarily associated with the meno- 
pause. 

These symptoms vary in degree 
and duration according to the indi- 
vidual. In some they are quite pro- 
nounced; and in others they scarcely 
appear at all. Authorities estimate 
that 15% of women exhibit no symp- 
toms at all at the menopause; about 
10% have symptoms which do not 
cause distress; about 75% experience 
some distress, though this varies 
greatly in degree. The symptoms may 
last anywhere from a few weeks to 
20 or 25 years in extreme cases; as 
a rule they disappear within three 
years. 


An artificial menopause, pro- 
duced in younger women by remov- 
al or x-ray of the female organs, can 
produce the same symptoms as the 
natural change of life. Indeed, in 
such cases the symptoms are often 
more violent and require more ex- 
tensive treatment. 

The climacteric also occurs in men, 
though usually at a later period in 
life. Its cause is the same: the atro- 
phy of the sexual glands. The onset 
is more gradual, and the symptoms 
usually less noticeable. Treatment 
follows the same lines as in women, 
excluding, of course, whatever is 
properly feminine. 


EFFECTS OF CHANGE OF LIFE 
HE effects of the change of life 
manifest themselves in three 
fields: 1) physical; 2) emotional; 
3) moral. 
In the physical order the person 
may notice the “hot flashes,” which 
are perhaps the most commonly rec- 
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ognized sign of the menopause, pro- 
fuse perspiration, lack of energy, 


sleeplessness, headaches, nervous- 
ness, restlessness and loss of appe- 
tite. 

In the emotional life there may be 
a more pronounced tendency to de- 
pression, irritability, peevishness, 
anxiety, resentment, jealousy, self- 
pity, criticism, excitability, fits of 
weeping, inability to concentrate and 
regrets for real or imaginary mistakes 
of the past. 


These emotional symptoms, unless 
resisted, may carry over into the mor- 
al order, and give rise to faults of 
selfishness, harshness and unkind- 
ness to others. At the onset of the 
climacteric, there often occurs a 
strong increase in sexual temptations, 
though these usually subside as the 
condition advances. 


In most men and women these 
symptoms remain well within the 
range of the normal. However some 
individuals — comparatively few in 
number — in connection with the 
change of life develop a psychosis, 
called technically “involutional mel- 
ancholia.” This results from some in- 
herent defect, their peculiar life ex- 
perience, or from some other un- 
known cause. This psychosis, which 
is akin to the manic-depressive, is 
characterized by an extreme exagger- 
ation of the more or less ordinary 
symptoms of the climacteric. Such 
persons are abnormally anxious and 
depressed, unreasonably worried 
about the past, and apprehensive of 
the future. They are frightened, 
restless, moan about having commit- 
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ted the “unforgivable sin,” about 
having brought ruin on their famil- 
ies. Sometimes they develop delu- 
sions, refuse to eat or sleep, and may 
even in their despair try to take their 
own life. 


Fortunately, this psychosis, as was 
mentioned, develops rarely, only in 
about three people in a thousand. 
Even in these, it usually clears up in 
two or three years, and treatment can 
make this period still shorter. 

Just how far the physical factor 
of glandular disturbance is responsi- 
ble for the psychological symptoms 
at the change of life is a matter of 
dispute. Some experts consider the 
upsetting of the balance of the en- 
docrine system as a chief cause for 
the mental and emotional trouble. As 
proof of their position, they point out 
the fact that proper treatment by the 
substitution of the missing chemical 
substances, or hormones, can in most 
cases effect the disappearance of the 
symptoms, or at least greatly relieve 
them. On the other hand, other ex- 
perts declare that various mental and 
emotional factors which influence the 
individual during the change of life 
are even more important than the 
organic in causing psychological up- 
sets and disturbance. 


Undoubtedly, the climacteric is a 
difficult period of human life. The 
body is gradually losing the health 
and vigor of youth; various diseases 
of middle age appear. Other prob- 
lems, such as financial worry, the 
death of relatives and friends, the 
break-up of one’s own home, unfor- 
tunate living arrangements, and de- 
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pendence on the charity of relatives, 
often add to the burdens of life. Then 
too, there is the realization that life 
is passing swiftly, that one is grow- 
ing old, and that new adventures and 
the attainment of ambitions are be- 
coming more unlikely. 

All these influences throw an add- 
ed burden on the personality. When 
the factor of glandular disturbance, 
with its physical and psychological 
repercussions, is added, it is not sur- 
prising that some mental and emo- 
tional stress is felt at this time of 
life. It is, in fact, a tribute to the 
mental soundness of most men and 
women that the vast majority pass 
through the climacteric with com- 
paratively little trouble. 


ATTITUDES AND PROCEDURES 
N order to keep the emotional re- 
actions from getting out of hand, 
to lessen the likelihood of nervous 
or mental breakdowns, and to dimin- 
ish the severity even of the normal 
symptoms of the change of life, cer- 
tain common sense attitudes and 
procedures should be adopted. 


First of all, one must accept with 
serenity and peace the fact that old 
age with its bodily decline is coming 
on. Quite a few men and women set 
up conscious or subconscious re- 
sistance to this thought. They refuse 
to face it and become panicky if it 
is forced upon their attention. How- 
ever, there is neither peace or profit 
in refusing to accept the truth. Youth 
is passing; old age is coming on; we 
can no more halt the march of the 
years of time than we can stem the 
tides of the sea. The only sensible 
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thing is to accept this inevitable fact 
and make the best use of the years 
that are given to us, being grateful 
for the past, and trusting in God for 
the future. 


There should be no exaggerated 
fear of the difficulties of the change 
of life, such as is sometimes pro- 
duced in the minds of the uninstruct- 
ed by superstitious fables and the 
whispered tales of old women. Fear 
itself can add to the severity of the 
climacteric. Actually, as has been 
mentioned, most men and women go 
through the change of life without too 
much trouble. A person who has 
been able to ride the bumps of life 
without mental breakdown up to the 
period of the climacteric will pretty 
surely get over this bump too with- 
out undue difficulty. The way to go 
through the change of life with the 
least possible trouble is not to fear 
it before it comes, and to pay as lit- 
tle attention as possible to it while 
it is going on. 

Those who have need of them 
should make use of the resources of 
modern medical science. Everyone, 
and particularly persons of middle 
age, should undergo periodically a 
careful physical examination by a 
competent physician, not only for 
treatments of disorders proper to the 
change of life, but also to discover 
and arrest other diseases that may 
possibly be present, such as heart 
disease or cancer. 


When necessary, the doctor will 
take steps to relieve the distressing 
symptoms of the climacteric, chiefly 
by reestablishing the endocrine bal- 
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ance of the body. This is called “hor- 
monal therapy,” and consists in sup- 
plying the chemical substances which 
are missing because of the atrophy 
of the sexual glands. These hor- 
mones, administered in carefully mea- 
sured doses, help the body to adjust 
gradually to the change of life. This 
method has proved very effective, so 
that fairly complete relief can be af- 
forded in the great majority of cases. 


Not all persons need such treat- 
ment during the change of life. Only 
about 30% of women need medical 
treatment at all during the meno- 
pause, and of these only about 10% 
need hormonal therapy. The percent- 
age of men is even lower. However, 
it is a relief to know that such treat- 
ment is available if needed. 

Developing a sane and reasonable 
outlook on the various problems of 
life that arise during the climacteric 
is even more important than physi- 
cal care. Many will notice in them- 
selves tendencies to sensitiveness, ir- 
ritability, sadness and fear. They 
must learn to discount and disregard 
as far as possible these emotional 
states, realizing that they are the 
product to a great extent of their 
subjective state of health, rather than 
of objective conditions. They should 
remind themselves from time to 
time: “I am going through the change 
of life; therefore I must be on my 
guard against my emotions, and live 
my life according to common sense.” 


Relatives, friends, employers, and 
superiors can often give important 
help to those experiencing the dif- 
ficulties of the change of life. They 
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can: 1) see that they receive ade- 
quate physical care; 2) remove so- 
cial and environmental conditions 
which interfere with mental peace 
and happiness; and 3) show patience 
and understanding with their faults, 
which are often the result of emo- 
tional conditions rather than ill-will. 


Sons and daughters especially, re- 
membering the many years of unsel- 
fish service on the part of their par- 
ents, should in the spirit of love and 
sacrifice do what they can to pro- 
vide father and mother with a secure 
and tranquil home in their declining 
years. 


SPECIAL NOTE FOR THE 
MARRIED 
PECIAL problems may arise at 
this time for married people with 
regard to their sexual relations. Their 
solution will require unselfishness on 
the part of the husband and wife, fi- 
delity to duty, and deep religious con- 
victions. 

The husband should be aware that 
after the menopause women very 
often lose the desire for physical 
union, and may even develop an 
aversion to it. This will demand un- 
derstanding and considerateness on 
his side. On the other hand, the wife 
must take into account the fact that 
the sexual impulses of men usually 
go on much longer than those of 
women, that she is still under the 
obligation of the marriage contract, 
and that she may be putting her hus- 
band in serious temptation by refus- 
ing her wifely duty. In this matter, 
as in all other aspects of married life, 
unselfish love is the key to happiness. 
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Some married women, as they ap- 
proach the menopause, have an un- 
reasoning horror of pregnancy. This 
results from the fear of childbirth at 
their age, anxiety about being able 
to care for the child until it is grown, 
and probably most of all from worry 
about what friends and neighbors will 
say. Actually, such fears are to a 
great extent without foundation. As 
the menopause advances, conception 
becomes less likely, finally impossi- 
ble. The only proper attitude is to 
place one’s trust in the providence of 
God, to accept life as He sends it, 
and to be faithful to God’s will, con- 
fident that He never sends a respon- 
sibility without at the same time giv- 
ing the means to fulfill it. One who 
is a Christian, must live according to 
Christian principles, and not be 
turned from doing God’s will by fear 
of earthly loss, or undue solicitude 
for the future, which is in the hands 
of God. 


PEACE OF SOUL 

N THE consoling truths of reli- 
gion will be found, during the 
climacteric, as at every stage of hu- 
man life, the foundation and bulwark 
of peace of soul. The mistakes and 
sins of the past, after sincere repent- 
ance and confession, should be left 
to the mercy of God. The difficulties 
and trials of the present should be 
borne with generosity and patience, 
following the example of Christ Who 
walked before us on the way of the 
cross. The future, when one has done 
what he can to provide for it, should 
be left without undue care and an- 
xiety to the providence of God, 
knowing that He loves us and has 
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arranged all things for our welfare. 
In this way, the advancing years will 
bring, not anxiety and fear, but ser- 
enity, peace, and the bright hope of 
youth renewed in God’s eternal king- 
dom. 





NEXT QUESTION! 

The lawyer was browbeating the 
witness. “I understand,” he said 
fiercely, “that you called on the 
defendant. Is that so?” 

“Yes,” replied the witness. 

“What did he say?” continued 
the lawyer. 

At this point the counsel for the 
opposition objected that evidence 
as to conversation was not admis- 
sible. An hour’s argument ensued. 
Then the court retired to consider 
the point, returning after a con- 
siderable time to announce the 
question a proper one. 

“Well, what did the defendant 
say?” repeated the lawyer with a 
confident smile on his face. 

“He wasn’t home, sir,” came the 
answer. 

Boy’s Life 


DOUBLE TALK 

A famous admiral always en- 
couraged his officers to act on their 
own initiative. One day he re- 
ceived a message from one of the 
captains in his fleet: “Am lost in 
fog. Shall I proceed to destination 
or return to base?” 

The admiral replied: “Yes.” 

Soon after, another message ar- 
rived: “Do you mean Yes, I should 
proceed to destination or Yes, I 
should return to base?” 

This time the reply was: “No!” 
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Code of Catholic Conduct 


More about Mass Stipends 


M. J. Huber, C.SS.R. 


N A previous issue we stated that a 
Mass stipend is an offering which 
a person makes to a priest with the 
understanding or agreement that the 
priest will offer a Mass for the intention 
of the person who makes the offering. 


Sometimes when a priest celebrates 
Mass, he is not permitted to accept a 
stipend. For example, priests who are 
pastors in charge of a parish are 
obliged to offer Mass for the people of 
the parish every Sunday and on a great 
many other days of the year. These 
days are all appointed by the law of 
the Church and on these days a pastor 
may not accept a stipend for offering 
his Mass. 

If a priest offers more than one 
Mass on any day, as many priests do 
on Sundays, he may accept a stipend 
for only one Mass. The only general 
exception to this law occurs on Christ- 
mas day when a priest celebrates three 
Masses and is allowed to accept a sti- 
pend for offering each of the three 
Masses. 

What is the amount which is to be 
given as a stipend when asking a priest 
to offer Mass for your intention? The 
amount of the stipend is determined by 
the Church and it varies in different 
places. Ordinarily it is the amount de- 
termined by the bishop of the diocese, 
and where such an amount is deter- 
mined by the bishop, a priest is not 
allowed to demand a stipend greater 
than the amount specified by the bish- 
op. If someone offers a greater amount 
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freely and willingly, giving what may 
be called a generous stipend, the priest 
is free to accept it. The priest, of 
course, may also accept less than the 
amount determined by the bishop. 

It is very proper, without doubt, to 
emphasize the point that many priests 
still receive the same amount as a sti- 
pend for a Mass which they received 
twenty-five years ago. If we remember 
that the Mass stipend is given to pro- 
vide a part of the sustenance of the 
priest who offers the Mass and that the 
cost of living has advanced just as 
much for a priest as for anyone else 
during the last twenty-five years, then 
it certainly does not seem unreasonable 
for a bishop to set the amount at a 
figure higher than it was many years 
ago. 

The reason for asking a greater sti- 
pend for a high Mass is that the priest 
takes upon himself the extra task or 
obligation of singing the Mass and see- 
ing to it that there is an answering or- 
ganist or choir. Part of the stipend for 
a high Mass very often helps to pay 
the salary of the organist. 


It is also proper to ask a higher sti- 
pend for a Mass to be said at a late 
hour, or a Mass for which the priest 
must travel a great distance, or a no- 
vena of Masses, or thirty Masses to be 
said on thirty consecutive days, called 
the Gregorian Masses. Quite a number 
of persons, who do not advert to the 
circumstances connected with taking 
on such an obligation, will still offer a 
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stipend of nine dollars for a novena of 
Masses and thirty dollars for a series 
of thirty Gregorian Masses. 

If a priest assumes the obligation of 
offering nine Masses in succession, or 
thirty Masses on thiry consecutive days, 
he is placing an extraordinary obliga- 
tion upon himself and very often can 
fulfill this obligation only with difficulty 
because of the complications that arise. 
During the novena of Masses or during 
a Gregorian series of thirty Masses he 
must refuse all other stipends, even for 
more urgent intentions; he cannot ac- 
cept stipends for high Masses; he can- 
not offer a funeral Mass or a wedding 
Mass or the Mass which, if he is a pas- 
tor, he must offer for the people of the 
parish. If he should want to offer these 
Masses, then he must arrange with an- 
other priest to offer the novena or 
Gregorian Masses and that is not al- 
ways easy. 


These things are mentioned to point 
out the reasonableness of offering a 
greater stipend than usual when asking 
a priest to offer a novena of Masses or 
a series of thirty Gregorian Masses. 


ANY times people will ask, “Is 

it better to have one high Mass 
offered or several low Masses?” The 
answer is: the amount of benefit gained 
from a Mass is something about which 
we can form no certain judgment. It 
depends upon the will of God. How- 
ever, when you have a high Mass offer- 
ed, you cause the divine services to be 
carried out with greater solemnity, 
which is undoubtedly an act deserving 
high merit, in return for which God 
will probably give you a much greater 
share of the fruits of the Mass than 
you would receive otherwise. There are 
many learned theologians who hold 
that we probably get as much benefit 
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from one high Mass as from several 
low Masses — perhaps even more. 
Another question asked sometimes is 
this: does the necessity of offering a 
stipend to have a Mass said mean that 
those who have the money to offer 
many stipends for Masses for them- 
selves have that much greater chance 
of salvation and happiness than those 
who are poor? We can answer this 
question rather easily by simply re- 
membering that it is not the number 
of Masses said for us that matters but 
the amount of merit or fruit of the 
Mass which God chooses to give us. 


It is certain that in determining this 
amount, God will pay far more atten- 
tion to the individual sacrifice than to 
the number of dollars. Therefore it is 
possible that the rich man may be ob- 
liged to have a thousand Masses offered 
to obtain as much benefit as the poor 
man gets from one Mass. Some Cath- 
olics look on this matter in a rather 
selfish way; they consider only the per- 
sonal benefit they might get. 


It is true that the person for whose 
intention the priest offers the Mass de- 
Tives great personal benefit — it is 
good and praiseworthy to keep this in 
mind — but there is another and a far 
nobler view. It is that of the glory we 
give to God and the benefits we pro- 
cure for our fellow men living and dead. 

It is God’s will that holy Masses, 
with all their wondrous effects, be of- 
fered up continuously. In order to 
make this possible, the priests who cele- 
brate these Masses must be supported. 
It is God’s will that we all help in this 
matter, each in proportion to his means 
— the widow with her mite, the rich 
man with his treasures. There is no 
question of buying one’s way into 
heaven. The graces we need to live a 
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good life and die a good death are not 
set up for sale like remnants on a bar- 
gain counter. We cannot haggle with 
God over the price of salvation. Money 
helps us to get to heaven just like any 
of the other natural gifts God has giv- 
en to us, if we acknowledge that it 
really belongs to God and that He has 
merely loaned it to us, and if we grate- 
fully and generously use it in His 
service. 

One of the ways in which God wants 
us to use money is in supporting priests 
so that they can devote their time to 
the daily celebration of holy Mass. A 
genuine test of faith and love of God 
in any family, parish or country is the 
zeal displayed in having Mass offered 
as often as possible. It is not a question 
of the man with the most money buy- 
ing the most graces, but a beautiful ex- 





ample of the unity of Christ’s Church, 
where rich and poor, priest and people 
contribute of the gifts each has re- 
ceived, to further the glory of God, the 
welfare of the living and the cleansing 
of the souls in purgatory by the perpet- 
ual celebration of the holy, adorable 
and all-powerful sacrifice of the Mass. 


Having a Mass offered remains the 
most effective means of praying for 
material and spiritual needs and for 
the souls of loved ones called by God 
in death. In sickness, of oneself or of 
others dear to us, in the need of a job 
or a home or a victory over some temp- 
tation, in the desire to reach beyond 
the grave with charity toward the dead, 
the good Catholic thinks at once of 
“having a Mass said,” for his special 
and urgent intention. 





A HUSBAND’S AUTHORITY 


A good husband knows that, while God ordained that the man is the 
head of the family, this in no sense makes him a dictator or tyrant over 
his wife and children. He realizes that his wife is endowed with intelli- 
gence and free will equally with himself, and respects her judgments, 
opinions and advice. As head of the family, he makes the decision as to 
how he is to earn money to support his family, though even this he dis- 
cusses with his wife. As head of the family, he may make the final 
decision in doubtful matters, in which neither husband nor wife feels 
sure of the best solution. In all other matters he will pool his knowledge 
with his wife’s, sometimes compromising, sometimes giving in, and exer- 
cising firm authority only when there is a question of not giving in to 


suggestions of evil. 





LET US SPRAY! 


An instruction on the importance of keeping holy water in the home 
made a deeper impression on his catechism class than Father William 
Adams, a Columban missionary in the Philippines had bargained for. 
The day after the instruction, the children staged a “run” on the supply. 
They brought bottles, jars, cans, glasses, cups and buckets. Father Adams 
thought he had seen every imaginable type of container, but as the stock 
was giving out, in toddled a little Filipino with his container — a spray- 


gun! 
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—  Thougltt forthe Quit 


Clock of the Passion 


Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


HE sufferings of Christ in His 
passion should naturally serve as 
an appealing subject of meditation for 
the sick. Since they are asked to suffer 
the tedium and pain of illness them- 
selves, it should not be too difficult for 
them to feel a deep compassion for the 
sufferings of Christ. 

All the saints have experienced this 
deep compassion for the Saviour in 
His agony, beginning with His virgin 
mother, whose compassionate heart 
was pierced with seven swords. St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori, doctor of the Church, 
regarded daily meditation on the pas- 
sion as being of the highest importance 
for all Christian souls. In his writings 
on this subject can be found a devo- 
tional practice which he called the 
Clock of the Passion. It is particularly 
appropriate during Lent, and should 
have special appeal for shut-ins. 

In this practice each hour of the day 
is linked with a happening of our Lord’s 
passion. The following chart should be 
kept handy, so that one can follow 
Christ on His way of the cross and 
unite oneself with Him by frequent 
ejaculatory prayers. 


7 P.M. Jesus takes leave of Mary 
and celebrates the last supper. 

8 P.M. Jesus washes the feet of 
the apostles and institutes the Holy 
Eucharist. 
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9 P.M. Discourse of Jesus — He 
goes to the Garden of Olives. 
10 P.M. Prayer of Jesus in the 
garden. 
11 P.M. Agony in the garden. 
12 P.M. Sweating of blood. 
1 A.M. Betrayal by Judas in the 
garden. 
2 A.M. Jesus is led before Annas. 
3 A.M. Jesus is led before Cai- 
phas and receives a blow in the face. 
4 A.M. Jesus is blindfolded, struck 
and scoffed at. 
5 A.M. Jesus is led to the council 
and declared guilty of death. 
A. M. Jesus is accused by Pilate. 
A. M. 
A.M. 


Jesus is mocked by Herod. 
Barabbas is preferred to 
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Jesus. 

9 A.M. Jesus is scourged. 

10 A.M. Jesus is crowned with 
thorns and presented to the people. 

11 A. M. Jesus is condemned to 
death and goes to Calvary. 

12 M. Jesus is stripped and cru- 
cified. 

1 P.M. Jesus prays for His mur- 
derers. 

2 P.M. Jesus 
spirit to His Father. 

3 P.M. Jesus dies. 

4 P.M. Jesus is pierced with a 
lance. 

5 P.M. Jesus is taken down from 
the cross and delivered to His mother. 

6 P.M. Jesus is buried and left in 
the sepulchre. 


recommends His 
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CIDEGLANCES & 


Raw Race Prejudice 


ANY kinds of letters cross 

the desks of the various edi- 
tors of THE LIGUORIAN. Some 
are edifying and inspiring; some 
are inquiring and docile; some 
are grateful and appreciative; 
some are motivated by intense 
hatred of the Catholic Church or 
some of her teachings, usually 
based on ignorance of what the 
Church really is or says. But there 
is one type of letter written to us 
not infrequently that can only be 
called frightening. It is the letter 
that comes from one who calls 
himself a Catholic, but which re- 
flects attitudes and convictions 
that are starkly contrary to what 
a true Catholic should uphold. 
One of the most common topics 
of such letters is that of race rela- 
tions. It is downright frightening 
to read letters from avowed Cath- 
olics that reflect so bitter a prej- 
udice and resentment against col- 
ored people that one knows it to 
be practically impossible to say or 
do anything that might change 
these feelings. Truly our Lord’s 
words to the apostles seem to ap- 
ply to such cases, to the effect that 
there are some demons (and prej- 
udice and hatred are among them ) 
“that can be driven out only by 
prayer and fasting.” 
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By the Bystander 





Here are quotes from a long let- 
ter of the frightening kind we are 
speaking about. We apologize to 
our many colored friends for not 
changing or toning down some of 
the ribald language used. The 
grim reality of prejudice must be 
faced if it is ever to be met and 
conquered. This letter is in com- 
ment on an article that appeared 
in THE LIGUORIAN some time 
ago, and is now in pamphlet form, 
entitled, “Are You Prejudiced 
against Negroes?” 


Quotations: “This article, as 
many others coming out lately in 
behalf of the N.A.A.C.P. agitation 
for full acceptance of the Negro 
socially, politically and otherwise, 
accuses Catholics of prejudice, 
and of un-American, unfair and 
sinful actions that will lead to 
the damnation of their souls if 
they do not LOVE Negroes, even 
to the extent of consenting to the 
marriage of their white daughters 
to some . . . black buck, with the 
attending disgrace for parents and 
daughters. . . . Does God require 
the white race to be destroyed? 
Why should our beautiful white 
population be reduced to a mon- 
grel race as we see it now in the 
Islands? 
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“In my city of half a million we 
have a colored population of about 
12 per cent; yet the police say this 
small group ys guilty of 86 per 
cent of the city’s major crimes. 
Yet you say it is a lie for anyone 
to maintain that Negroes are 
more criminal than whites. 

“In the matter of housing, we 
have a white section of 30,000 fine 
homes in the $10,000 to $20,000 
class. Negroes have invaded this 
district, two to five families to the 
block of about 44 homes. There 
are not enough Negroes in the 
whole state to take up one-fourth 
of the homes now destroyed for 
white occupancy. Other whites 
will not buy within this Negro 
infested district. Thus the present 
white owners are tied to black 
neighbors with their home invest- 
ment ruined. 

“Let’s not go overboard on this 
integration question. I have never 
seen a word in our Northern nig- 
ger-loving press, or heard any- 
thing from priests or politicians, 
in defense of the white side of the 
question. I was an altar boy in 
my youth; have been a member 
of the Knights of Columbus; come 
from a family of fine old Irish 
Catholics. But since the politi- 
cians set up the chant for Negro 
integration, the Church, the press 
and others have fallen into line. 
Must the white population be re- 
duced to a mongrel race to satisfy 
the Negro?” 


HERE are two things we must 
beware of in commenting on 
letters of this kind. We must first 
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of all, beware of manifesting prej- 
udice or hatred or scorn even to- 
ward the prejudiced. Secondly, 
we must not oversimplify or min- 
imize either the personal difficul- 
ties that some individuals have in 
accepting the principles of Chris- 
tianity as they apply to race rela- 
tions, or the practical problems 
that are involved. For example, 
real estate dealers and home-own- 
ers are apt to be blinded to higher 
principles by the immediate eco- 
nomic problems that face them 
(as a result of the prejudices of 
many) when Negroes move into a 
neighborhood. Others who have 
been brought up from infancy in 
patterns of strict segregation will 
at first usually recoil with horror 
at the suggestion that Negroes 
should be admitted to public 
places and facilities from which, 
in their experience, the colored 
were always excluded. The per- 
sonal, social and transitional dif- 
ficulties connected with bringing 
about just integration are great 
and numerous. However, none of 
these justify silence about princi- 
ples. Indeed, they call for repeat- 
ed reassertion of principles, which 
alone can win out over prejudice, 
and show the way to the unravel- 
ling of the complicated problems 
of race relations that have been 
inherited. 


Four such principles may be 
stated in direct answer to some of 
the violent statements made in the 
letter quoted above. These princi- 
ples represent, not the mind of an 
individual priest, or a group of 
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priests, or what the correspondent 
dubs “the Northern nigger-loving 
press,” but the essence of Chris- 
tianity itself. They represent what 
the Catholic Church stands for, 
no matter how many weak mem- 
bers of that Church deny them or 
refuse to accept them. 


1. Must Negroes be loved by 
their white brethren? Our corre- 
spondent scoffs at the very idea 
as it was expressed in the article 
on which he was commenting. 
But the truth was expressed bold- 
ly and clearly by Jesus Christ: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. . . . Whatsoever you do 
to the least of My little ones, you 
do it to Me. ... By this shall all 
men know that you are My dis- 
ciples, that you love one another.” 
St. John is inspired by Christ to be 
even more blunt: “If any man say 
that he loves God and hates his 
neighbor, that man is a liar.” Ne- 
groes are human beings; Negroes 
are our neighbors; Negroes are 
our brethren. Therefore if any 
true Christian is asked whether it 
is a sin not to love Negroes, or 
to hate Negroes, or to deprive 
Negroes of the rights due in jus- 
tice and charity, His answer has 
to be the answer of Christ. It may 
not be easy for him to know in 
what way his love must be mani- 
fested in a particular complicated 
situation; but he must be abso- 
lutely sure of this: he is bound to 
love his colored brethren as he 
loves himself. . 
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2. Is it a lie to say that Negroes 
are more criminal than white peo- 
ple? Yes, this is a criminal lie if 
you mean to say that Negroes are 
by nature more criminal than 
whites. This does not contradict 
the fact that in some areas more 
crimes are committed by the Ne- 
groes in the area than by the 
white people there. But there is 
an explanation of the fact that in 
no way justifies the statement that 
Negroes are by nature more crim- 
inal than whites, and that calls for 
social action that can remove the 
causes. Any group of people, 
white, black, yellow or red, that 
is deprived over many generations 
of opportunities for good educa- 
tion, decent employment, ade- 
quate housing, cultural develop- 
ment, will tend to show a higher 
rate of crime than those around 
them. The answer is, not to keep 
them uneducated, unhoused, un- 
fed and undeveloped, but to be- 
gin to make up as rapidly as pos- 
sible for what has been denied 
them. Is it a sin to say that Ne- 
groes are naturally criminal? Yes, 
it is, a sin of slander and libel. 


3. Is it a sin to maintain that 
Negroes should be housed only 
in the crowded ghettos of our 
cities, out of which they must not 
aspire to move except to shine 
the shoes and wait on the tables 
of white people? Yes, this is a sin, 
because it means condemning 
many a colored child to be raised 
in circumstances that will stunt 
his development as a human be- 
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ing and make him a problem to 
society. It means depriving thou- 
sands of people of a right that be- 
longs to them in justice, not char- 
ity, that of having a decent place 
to live. We realize how difficult 
this principle makes Christianity 
for real estate dealers and home 
owners who, chiefly because of the 
prejudice of others even if they 
have none themselves, have to 
face economic losses in changing 
neighborhoods. But Christianity 
is not an easy religion; and it 
would be a sin for us as well as 
for the home owners to say that 
Negroes should be kept in ghettos 
by themselves. 

4. Now this “mongrel” race 
business! This is one of the catch- 
phrases of the prejudiced. The 
logic seems simple to them: inte- 


gration leads to social contacts; 
social contacts lead to marriage; 
marriages between white and col- 
ored people produce mongrel chil- 
dren. This cheap and inflamna- 
tory type of argument has been 
answered hundreds of times by 
objectively scientific students of 
human history, human culture, 
human races. It is used by the un- 
scientific and the prejudiced as a 
bar to the very beginnings of jus- 
tice and charity toward Negroes. 
Is it a sin to use the word “mon- 
grel” for the offspring of mixed 
races? Yes, because in the minds 
of those who use it, it definitely 
has a meaning of inferiority and 
contempt, and the purpose of its 
use is to impede the rendering of 
the debts of justice and charity 
toward our colored brethren. 

















WORDS! WORDS! 


Try to escape as much as possible the disturbance and excitement of 
being in a crowd of good fellows. Talking about the affairs of the world 
is a great handicap, even though our intention in such talk is simple and 
good. We are too easily besmirched and trapped by vanity. How often 
we wish that we had kept silence instead of talking! Why are we so 
eager to speak idly and just make conversation, when we so seldom 
return to silence without hurt to our conscience? The reason why we 
are so fond of talking is that we seek comfort and consolation from one 
another by much talking together; we wish to lighten the burden on our 
heart when we are wearied by heavy thoughts. We delight in speaking 
and thinking of those things which we love or wish for or which are in 
opposition to our wishes or loves. But to what purpose? This outward 
consolation is a wall we build against interior and divine consolation. 
That is why we are told.to watch and pray, lest the time we have pass 
away without benefit to our souls. If you have time to speak, and if it is 
fitting that you speak, then talk about the things that may edify others 
or be of help to them. Evil custom and negligence about our spiritual 
progress contribute greatly to the looseness of our tongue. 

Adapted from The Imitation of Christ 
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readers retort 
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In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request. 


Readers and Writers 

I have just one criticism to make. 
Every time I read “Readers Retort” I 
get mad. I believe you must have your 
priests write those beautifully phrased, 
grammatically correct, properly spelled 
epistles. Ordinary people do not write 
like that. If people do write to you, 
why don’t you leave their letters as is, 
and not mess them up with your fine 
editing??? : 
Kenner, La. V. M. F. 
© The above quotation from an actual 
letter has been left as is and not messed 
up with any fine editing. We have not 
changed a letter, punctuation mark or 
phrase. It is true that sometimes we 
make corrections in spelling or gram- 
mar; we do omit entire sections of let- 
ters we publish; but the letters in Read- 
ers Retort are written by our readers 
and we are proud of our readers and 
letter-writers. 

The editors 


Enough Is Enough! 

We have been receiving your maga- 
zine for approximately seven years. My 
husband believes it has particularly fine 
articles for wives and can be very use- 
ful in correcting a wife’s many faults. 
I didn’t like the magazine the first time 
I read it and I detest it now. Your 
magazine has -only become another 
source of argument in our home. I’ve 
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been waiting for the subscription to run 
out and I now see it has been renewed 
for another two years. Enough is 
enough! If you send one more copy I 
am tempted to take it and jam it down 
my husband’s throat until he chokes. 
Please transfer the subscription to the 
name and address enclosed. 

Indiana N. N. 
© We hope the lady did somehow get 
to read the article on the ten major 
faults of husbands which we published 
in our January issue. 

The editors 


Wave the Banner! 

Your article, The American Penal 
Laws, evoked this cry from me: “Hot 
dog! Someone, at last someone is taking 
up this banner, which has been long 
neglected and deserted.” I’m looking 
forward to the future articles and also 
the reader retorts to the article. I sus- 
pect one of the “fears” that you will 
deal with in future articles will be the 
possibility of state interference in the 
Church-sponsored schools. Many of the 
details of this problem have never been 
clear to me, nor even valid as fears or 
objections. So if you shed even the 
tiniest ray of light on this problem 
you'll really be doing a great job. I’m 
with you on this point. 

Topeka, Kan. S..S. 
© We hope to shed some light on this 
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problem of the threat of interference 
by the government in connection with 
government aid to Church-sponsored 
schools. 

The editors 


Our Many Good Doctors 


I just read the article, The Doctor 
and the Patient, in the December issue 
of THE LIGUORIAN. Our family 
doctor is young, and he is wonderful 
with all his patients. Although he is 
very busy he spends as much time with 
his patients as possible. He makes them 
feel that he is really interested in them 
and in their problems. When our first 
child was born in August, this doctor 
trudged down the corridor to the wait- 
ing room many times just to let my 
husband know what was being done for 
me. The few days I spent in the hos- 
pital were made very cheerful because 
of the doctor’s visits. In fairness to all 
the doctors who practice their profes- 
sion as our doctor does, I believe that 
people should give some consideration 
to the demanding life they lead. The 
majority of doctors are good, kind- 
hearted and considerate. 


Shelton, Wash. Mrs. R. M. 


More about Busy Wives and Mothers 


I have just finished reading the vari- 
ous responses, mostly from overworked 
wives and mothers and from persons 
who rose to their defense. Since I have 
read so many, many letters and heard 
so many complaints about poor, over- 
burdened, overworked and unnerved 
mothers, I can no longer contain my- 
self and must, as a result, offer the 
following comments. You women who 
are constantly complaining of no help 
from your husbands baffle me some- 
what. I was married for four years, 
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and I have three children. The young- 
est child is six weeks old. My husband 
died in January and the following Oc- 
tober I gave birth to his son. Yes, I 
lost my husband, but what finer conso- 
lation could one derive than the birth 
of a baby after such an incident? You 
people talk about your crying children 
and your house being a bedlam, and 
your unhelpful and perhaps inconsid- 
erate husbands. How would you like 
to experience the whole thing without 
a husband at all? Although your hus- 
band may appear unsympathetic, he 
still has thrilled to and been able to 
witness the first cries of his baby; he 
was there after your baby was born. 
I would be very much surprised, re- 
gardless of how many children you 
have, if he was not both pleased and 
proud at his first viewing of his child. 

God has been very kind to me, and 
my background has helped me very 
much in my situation. I did not expect 
my husband to diaper the babies — 
any of them — or do dishes, or any 
other household chores; and I, by the 
same token, didn’t want to get up and 
go to work for a living. My house may 
be a bedlam indeed, with three children 
so very young, but there is nothing in 
it that cannot be replaced, except the 
laughter, and yes, the crying of God’s 
own little children. Your complaining 
about taking care of children must ap- 
pear to God as though He had given 
you a beautiful Christmas gift and 
you were complaining because you had 
to unwrap it. I had a wonderfully hap- 
py married life with a wonderful Cath- 
olic husband and father, and I feel that 
if this could be considered a “premium,” 
I am more than happy to pay it; and 
my reward will be seeing my children 
grow up to be fine, healthy happy Cath- 
olic citizens. I do not feel that God 
has been unjust. 


N. N. Anon. 
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Heartless Husband? 

I am one of those heartless people 
called a husband. My wife has given 
me (through the grace of God) seven 
beautiful children in a little over eleven 
years. During that time she has had 
pneumonia twice, hepatitis — and I 
wonder if during these past years she 
has ever arrived at that condition which 
we call normal health. Believe me, I 
would have given anything to space 
our children at greater intervals — in 
line with God’s law — to spare my 
wife’s health. It is our constant prayer 
that we may have the grace and health 
to raise our children together. But — 
thanks to my good wife — things 
haven’t worked out the way I wanted 
them. I, the abusive husband, wanted 
to refrain from our marriage privileges. 
My overtaxed wife said, “No, we will 
share our lives closely together.” It is 
my wife who brought the joy of self- 
less giving into our home. If these over- 
worked wives could share a few of the 
anxieties that accompany me with each 
pregnancy of my wife, knowing about 
her health — will God take her? — 
must I raise the children alone? — will 
she be bedridden? — what kind of 
complications will she suffer this time? 
— with a constant hospital bill, will 
I go completely under in debt? — what 
can we afford to give our youngsters 
for Christmas? — I wonder if they 
would still call me a heartless husband. 
Must I listen quietly to the many re- 
marks in so many words what a brute 
I am for a husband? Will I break down 
and leave the whole burden entirely to 
my wife? 

I could go on for pages. I am. al- 
most 40! Remember — I wanted to 
space our family out further. But my 
wife said no! She added, “Don’t worry. 
Everything will be fine. We are living 
our life as we’re supposed to, and we 
always have been well taken care of. 
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God willing, we'll have more children 
too.” She is so right. Don’t you think 
we abusive husbands and abused wives 
sometimes forget the privilege of being 
made in His image and likeness and the 
power to share in bringing a new life 
into God’s world? Isn’t our purpose 
lost sight of when we start thinking in 
terms of personal discomforts and 
hardships? If only we could keep our 
minds to our true purpose, we wouldn’t 
be so busy feeling sorry for ourselves 
and telling everyone that nobody un- 
derstands. I know of one lovely lady 
who doesn’t think of her husband as a 
thoughtless animal. I only hope I am 
helping her to heaven as much as she 
is helping me — my wife! 

Idaho I. B. 


Another Angle 


I have followed with particular in- 
terest your articles, comments and let- 
ters from your readers on the trials and 
tribulations of large families. But there 
is another problem, often aired in the 
public press, which I feel should be 
discussed in connexion with large fam- - 
ilies. It is the problem of laxity of dis- 
cipline, the disturbing preoccupation 
with wealth and ease, lack of moral 
integrity in our country. I am wonder- 
ing if our large families, in spite of all 
the problems they create, both personal 
and perhaps social, will not in the end 
be the salvation of our country. 

Perhaps the greatest lesson we have 
learned as parents is that laxity of dis- 
cipline cannot be tolerated in a large 
family. Lack of discipline, internal and 
external, is the quickest road to bed- 
lam. If parents would avoid utter con- 
fusion, they must learn early and well 
not only to discipline their children but 
themselves also. There is no time for 
parents to shoulder the responsibilities 
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which the children are capable of han- 
dling themselves. Therefore they must 
be taught while very young to be re- 
sponsible not only for themselves but 
for each other. Discipline then becomes 
an integral and natural part of their 
lives. 

Preoccupation with ease and wealth 
is a disease which attacks us all. Yet, 
we with large families are the lucky 
ones. When ease and wealth are a pos- 
sibility, who would not readily follow 
their lure? Parents with many children 
have a natural check on these tenden- 
cies. Who can be at ease with numer- 
ous children constantly demanding at- 
tention? Who can hope to accumulate 
wealth when his pay check must feed 
hungry mouths, clothe little bodies and 
educate small minds? We are saved 
from this pitfall, and so are our chil- 
dren who take it for granted that only 
rarely can they indulge a coveted de- 
sire. They learn to be happy with little 
of the world’s goods. They are “forced” 
to discover God’s marvelous natural 
gifts and not to be dependent on man- 
made amusements and pleasures. Lack 
of moral integrity is in large part a 
result of easy living. Since there is so 
precious little “easy living” in a large 
family, we are not so readily tempted 
to abandon our moral standards. 

We sincerely hope and pray that 
God will continue to lavish His graces 
on our own and all families every- 
where to ward off the ever-present en- 
croachments of materialism and soft- 
ness. We thank God for you and your 
magazine, which has been such a great 
help in this respect. 


R. I. Mrs. K. B. L. 


Any Stamps? 


Perhaps some of your readers would 
like to join us in our foreign mission 
work by saving cancelled postage 
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stamps. We can use any and all postage 
stamps, old and new, United States or 
foreign issues, collections, tucked-away 
letters and everyday mail — all can be 
turned to good use for the missions. 
Persons working in a bank, office, store, 
etc., can obtain cancelled stamps from 
these sources. All we ask is that at 
least 1/4 inch of paper be left around 
the stamps. We shall be glad to supply 
any further information requested. 
Please send stamps to: 


Perpetual Help Mission Club 
Immaculate Conception Seminary 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


Kind Words 

I'd hate to lose my monthly copy of 
THE LIGUORIAN here at the office. 
Of all the mail that comes to our radio 
station addressed to me (and it amounts 
to quite a number of periodicals and 
magazines) THE LIGUORIAN is the 
one I’m always most eager to get at. 
Congratulations on the continuing ex- 
cellence of THE LIGUORIAN. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada Miss F. T. 


How can I put into words what your 
magazine has done for me? From a 
very discouraged, half-lazy, always- 
tired mother of five, I have changed 
(with the help of THE LIGUORIAN, 
a lot of soul-searching and prayer) in- 
to a very different person. I can actual- 
ly plan days ahead and know that I will 
carry my plans through, aside from a 
few exceptions which must be expected 
when there are little ones around. We 
have been married eight years and are © 
expecting our sixth child. This is the 
first child that is being welcomed as a 
blessing instead of a burden. Please 
keep your articles on family life and 
child-rearing coming; they have been 
a great help to us. 


Wash. Mrs. A. A. C. 
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Religion for Little Children 


Sacrifices for Lent 


T HE spirit of Lent is one of sac- 
rifice. Even young children 
should be taught to share in this spir- 
it according to their age and ability. 
Before any practices are suggested to 
the children they must have some un- 
derstanding of the nature and pur- 
pose of sacrifice. For many children 
Lent means that they eat no candy 
and see no movies. These two prac- 
tices are very good ones, especially 
in these days of lack of self-disci- 
pline. But they are or at least can 
be negative or done in a negative at- 
titude. Sacrifice is basically positive 
and the child should be taught this 
fact. 


MEANING OF SACRIFICE 
HE word, sacrifice, means to 
make holy. To make holy means 
to take ordinary things or actions and 
offer them to God in a special way. 
The Jewish people used to take young 
lambs, the new wheat and fruits of 
the trees and sacrifice them to God. 
In every sacrifice something is given 
to God. 
You can tell the child that Lent 
recalls what Christ did for 40 days in 
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the desert. Christ was very holy, yet 
He went away to make sacrifices dur- 
ing Lent. Emphasize the fact that 
Christ not only did not eat food dur- 
ing this time, but also prayed very 
much for all children. He did not 
have to spend His time in the desert, 
but He did so to show us that we 
must practice sacrifice and the spirit 
of penance. 


The spirit of sacrifice can be in- 
dicated by explaining what you as 
adults do during this season. You do 
not eat as much as before, nor do 
you eat between meals, nor do you 
eat meat as often as at other times. 
That is done to remind you that your 
soul as well as your body needs food. 
The fact that you fast makes you 
more conscious of the needs of your 
soul. You say extra prayers; you try 
to go to Holy Communion more oft- 
en; you remind yourself of the sac- 
rifices of Christ by making the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. 

In distinctively Catholic culture 
children were encouraged to count 
their sacrifices as an added incentive. 
A jar was given to each child and one 
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bean was placed in the jar for each 
sacrifice. This can lead to some child- 
ish pride on their part, but this can 
be handled without too much diffi- 
culty. 


DIFFERENT PRACTICES 
FTER the child has some under- 
standing of the spirit of sacrifice 
you can suggest some positive prac- 
tices. One practice kept is much bet- 
ter than many attempted and aban- 
doned. It is much better to take one 
practice or at the most two. The fol- 
lowing list may be of some help to 
parents. 


Prayer 

1. Morning Prayers — To say 
prayers every morning to ask God to 
make the day holy. 

2. Before Meals — To ask God 
to bless the food. 

3. After Meals — To thank God 
for the good things He has given 
them. 

4. Family Rosary—To help make 
the whole family holy. 

5. Night Prayers—To thank God 
for the day and to ask His blessings 
for the night and the next day. 


Food 

1. To eat everything on their 
plates. 

2. To learn to like some particu- 
lar food. As an added motive the 
child could be taught that it is easier 
for mother if all eat the same kind of 
food. 

3. To save money usually spent 
for candy for mission babies. 

4. To leave the best or biggest 
piece of cake for others. 
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Home 
. Obey mother promptly. 
. Do dishes willingly. 
. Offer to help. 
. Pick up toys. 
. Keep own room neat and clean. 
. Be extra good to the brother or 
sister with whom they usually fight. 


ANnNhWwWNnNE 


School 

1. Work harder on their lessons 
in school. 

2. Do homework early in the eve- 
ning. 

3. Try to work harder on some 
subject that is not liked. 

4. To pay attention in class. 

5. To keep quiet at proper times. 


Church 

1. Say hello to Jesus when they 
genuflect. 

2. Talk to Jesus and not to others. 

3. Look at the altar, not at every- 
one else. 

4. Say goodbye to Jesus when they 
leave. 

5. Ask Jesus to bless father, moth- 
er, brothers and sisters. 





TROPHY 


A soldier from Brooklyn, on 
maneuvers in West Virginia, took 
a stroll through the hills. An hour 
later he came back with a pocket- 
ful of rattlesnake rattles. 

His pal, scared green, cried: 

“Man alive! How in the world 
did you get those?” 

To which the Brooklyn soldier 
replied calmly: 

“Easy. I took them off a big 
woim.” 
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N THE year 1937 Pope Pius XI 
issued an encyclical letter with 
the English title of Atheistic Com- 
munism, The document deserves 
reading and study today when occa- 
sional gestures of friendship are be- 
ing made by the Soviet rulers toward 
the Christian world. With clarity and 
vigor it puts matters in their right 
perspective, throwing strong light on 
the immense gulf between the Com- 
munist and the Christian attitude 
toward life. 

Of great significance is the fact 
that this letter was sent forth on the 
feast of St. Joseph, March 19. In 
almost the closing words of the en- 
cyclical the Holy Father stated: 

“To hasten the advent of that 
‘peace of Christ in the kingdom of 
Christ’ so ardently desired by all, 
We place the vast campaign of the 
Church against world Communism 
under the standard of St. Joseph, her 
mighty protector. He belongs to the 
working-class, and he bore the bur- 
dens of poverty for himself and the 
Holy Family, whose tender and vigi- 
lant head he was. To him was en- 
trusted the divine Child when Her- 
od loosed his assassins against Him. 
In a life of faithful performance of 
everyday duties, he left an example 
for all those who must gain their 
bread by the toil of their hands. He 
won for himself the title of the Just, 
serving thus as a living model of 
that Christian justice which should 
reign in social life.” 


A patron for all husbands and fathers! J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 
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One thinks of St. Joseph natural- 
ly in the setting of his home at Naz- 
areth, where with Mary, his wife, and 
Jesus, his foster child, he set an ex- 
ample for all future ages of the fun- 
damental family virtues. Without 
those virtues there is discord, and 
the family is ineffective in fulfilling 
its mission. With them, the family is 
at peace and fills its rightful place in 
Christian society; a living refutation 
of Communist emphasis on the ma- 
terial things of life. 


IRST of all, if the family is to 
be happy, the children have 
their contribution to make; and this 
must take the form of unquestioning 
obedience. Without this virtue there 
is ill feeling, loss of temper, quar- 
relling, and a whole host of ugly 
vices destructive of the family peace. 
In the Holy Family, Jesus gives a 
shining example of this virtue. He 
was God, and therefore with the di- 
vine vision which was His, knew in- 
finitely better than Joseph and Mary 
what would be the wisest course to 
follow in the human decisions they 
had to make. But it is never stated 
that He thus asserted Himself. Rath- 
er His whole childhood and youth 
are covered by the wonderful phrase 
which occurs in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
chapter 2, verse 51: “He was sub- 
ject to them.” Simple obedience is 
the virtue that above all. character- 
izes those long years of preparation 
for His mission. Surely no further 
argument is needed to establish the 
importance of obedience in God’s 
eyes. 
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N THE second place, there is a 
quality that is especially proper 
to a good wife and mother, namely, 
unselfishness. Such a mother does 
not think of herself and her own 
convenience. Her first thought is al- 
ways: How can I make a pleasant, 
happy home for my husband? How 
can I help my children develop into 
truly useful Christians? 

The Blessed Virgin Mary illus- 
trated this quality in a wonderful 
way. “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord,” she had answered the angel 
of the annunciation. Always she re- 
mained God’s handmaid, seeking on- 
ly to know God’s will, so that she 
might fulfill it. Never did she ask 
anything for herself. Never did she 
complain of inconvenience, such as 
she had to experience at Bethlehem, 
on the flight into Egypt, and indeed 
throughout her life. Her whole life 
was centered on Joseph as her spouse 
and on Jesus as her child; her en- 
tire thought was devoted to the ful- 
fillment not of her own will but of 
God’s will. Unselfishness that strives 
toward this ideal is basic to a truly 
happy home. 


N THE last place, but also in the 
first place, for the father of the 
family the most important and basic 
virtue is dependability. It is to him 
that the family looks for strength and 
support. The family can be solidly 
and soundly established only if the 
husband and father is devoted to the 
steady fulfillment of his responsibil- 
ity as support and head of the home. 
At the beginning of this article we 
pointed to St. Joseph, on the author- 
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ity of Pope Pius XI, as the provi- 
dential bulwark against Communism. 
He can be looked to as a bulwark 
because he himself was a working 
man and has a special sympathy for 
the aspirations and the needs of men 
who must support a family. But he 
is a patron in this cause also because 
of the sterling example he offers to 
all Christian husbands and fathers of 
devotion to the Christian ideal of 
the family and dependability in ful- 
filling his duty. 

He was willing to stand by Mary, 
his betrothed, when God allowed him 
to suffer the anguish of doubt con- 
cerning Mary’s pregnancy. With pa- 
tience and perseverance he sought 


accommodation for Mary in Bethle- 
hem, and despite the discouraging 
inhospitality, did all that he could to 
shield her from rudeness and pain. 
He obeyed God’s angel promptly 
when told that he must on a mo- 
ment’s notice take the Child and His 
mother into bleak exile in Egypt. 
And when they returned, through the 
years of Jesus’ childhood and youth, 
he was their quiet, steady and com- 
pletely dependable support and 
guard. 

If there are enough men like Jo- 
seph, and enough families like the 
one he headed, atheistic Communism 
will go down under the weight of its 
own materialistic beliefs. 
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REACHING FOR GOD 

We ourselves give testimony to the infinite reaches of the being of 
God both by contrast and by likeness. By contrast with divinity, we are 
not happy with too much of space. We enclose our hearts with the em- 
bracing arms of a few friends, our minds with the absorbing labor of a 
few interests, our lives with the comforting walls and roof of a home. 
We are steadily grateful that there is a sky to mark the limits of heights, 
ground to put an end to depth, and horizons to mark off the boundaries 
of length and width. We are not God but His creatures, and this pro- 
tective limitation is in sharp contrast to His boundless being. Yet we 
are made in His image. We are impatient in heart and mind perpetually, 
restless, almost discontented; for every truth we know, every good we 
embrace only serves to convince us that the road stretches out still fur- 
ther. It is especially in the mind and heart of a man that the image of 
divinity is most apparent; we reach, heart and mind, for the infinity 
which He is, even while we cower under the cover that we must have as 
His creatures. 

My Way of Life — Farrell 





RECIPE 
Turn failure into victory, 
Don’t let your courage fade; 
And if you get a lemon, 
Just make the lemon aid. 
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SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


VS. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS 


Editor’s note: In the December is- 
sue of THE LIGUORIAN, we published 
a letter from a young woman who 
protested violently against all-girls’ 
high schools or academies, principal- 
ly because the all-girls’ school she 
had attended had been an obstacle 
to her dating boys as often as she 
would have liked to. We asked grad- 
uates of all-girls’ schools to tell us 
whether the gruesome picture of an 
all-girls’ school presented by our 
young correspondent was a true one. 
The replies are still coming in by the 
dozen, many of them very lengthy. 
They run about 30 to one in favor of 
the all-girls’ school. We have space 
only for excerpts from some of these 
letters. 

* 

I go to an all-girls’ school, and be- 
lieve me, I know what the score is. I 
have heard all that jazz about co- 
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education a million times and now 
I’m going to tell you something: I 
am not frustrated, inhibited or neu- 
rotic. The opposite sex is here to stay 
and I’m glad because there are a lot 
of neat members in it. However, I 
don’t go running and giggling after 
every guy I see. School is primarily 
for study, and believe it or not, we 
can spend five hours a day without 
any boys. The woman who wrote 
that letter against all-girls’ schools 
seems to live for only two things, 
money and sex. I love life and enjoy 
every moment. I go to Mass every 
day and know there is more fun in 
doing what Christ wants than in lis- 
tening to some head-shrinker or self- 
pitying lunkhead. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
* 
I attended an all-girls’ school and’ 
I have nothing but happy memories. 


Anon. 
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and sincere gratitude for the educa- 
tion I received. I pity the girl who 
could find happiness only in a co- 
educational school because this made 
it possible for her to have lots of 
dates. Is dating a part of the cur- 
riculum in a co-educational school? 

Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. J. B. 

* 

I know others could defend the 
all-girls’ school better than I, but I 
must have my say. I would like to 
congratulate you on pin-pointing the 
principal danger to a girl in a co- 
educational high school, namely, that 
she will think she has to catch a man 
as soon as possible. This is what 
causes so many failures in marriage. 
I have known many girls who attend- 
ed co-educational schools who would 
be far better off today if they had 
had fewer dates and paid more atten- 
tion to study. I am now the mother 
of five children, and my wonderful 
husband, though a graduate from a 
co-educational school, now sees the 
increasing importance of separate 
high schools for boys and girls. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Anon. 

x 


One of the things I am most 
thankful for today is the four years I 
spent close to God in a Catholic girls’ 
boarding school. Unfortunately we 
do have some girls like the one who 
wrote to you, but usually they are 
sent to the sisters after it is found 
that nobody else could manage them. 
Our class had a ten year reunion last 
year and the story of each member 
was printed in a booklet. It was a 
very impressive record and made me 
proud to be one of the class. 

Great Falls, Mont. Mrs. G. L. 
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Like your irate refugee from an 
all-girls’ academy, I too had part of 
my education in an all-girls’ school 
and part in a co-educational institu- 
tion. Like you, I don’t blame the girl 
who wrote to you. I might have writ- 
ten the same kind of letter when I 
was her age. But now that I look 
back on my youth as a mother of 
three small children expecting a 
fourth, I can say that it was in the 
all-girls’ school that I started learn- 
ing the real lessons of life — how to 
live and why to live. I remember the 
tremendous effect of the quiet exam- 
ple of the nuns. I remember almost 
holding my breath in the purity and 
quiet of the chapel. I remember the 
priest who taught us religion in terms 
of loving God first, last and always. 
These things I would not give up for 
anything in the world. 


Kansas City, Kans. Mrs. J. V. 


* 


In answer to the girl who hated 
her all-girls’ school, let me say that 
I attended an all-girls’ school for 
three years, and then had to switch 
to a co-educational school. The 
change in atmosphere was most un- 
expected and unwelcome. The stu- 
dents were far more interested in dat- 
ing than in studying. The girls were 
not even friendly with one another 
because they were in constant com- 
petition over dates. They dated at 14 
(this was 20 years ago); went steady 
at 16; married at 18. Many failed in 
their marriage just as they failed to 
learn much in school. My four girls 
are going to “separate” academies. I 
want them to learn, to grow, to ex- 
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pand. They will still have their fun, 
and occasional dates. 
Antioch, Ill. 


Mrs. T. L. G. 
* 

Of the 24 girls in my graduation 
class at a convent school, not one 
would fit into any of the categories 
suggested by your unhappy corre- 
spondent. I am 26, and live far away 
from my old classmates, but all 24 
went to college, two entered the re- 
ligious life, and all but two of the 
others are married. The girl who 
wrote to you wants desperately to 
marry a fine young man with a good 
job, but I fear, from the way she 
writes, she will never be the kind of 
woman a good man would want to 
marry. My husband is a convert and 
is in perfect agreement with me that 
our children will all go to “separate” 
schools. 
Texas Mrs. E. T. D. 
* 

Though I grant that many fine 
Catholics came from co-educational 
schools, count me in with yourself in 
challenging the charges made by our 
teen-aged friend against an all-girls’ 
school. I’m not from the “beatnik” 
generation, but I know that going to 
an all-girls’ school does not jeopar- 
dize a girl’s chances for dates with 
the right type of boys. And if this 
dear miss thinks that the mere pres- 
ence of a boy in the classroom will 
improve the morality of a girl in that 
classroom, she is in for a big sur- 
prise, believe me! Evidently she has 
no concept of what a high school ed- 
ucation is all about, and when she 
wakes up, I hope she won’t regret 
her blindness too deeply. Personnel 
managers of large concerns have told 
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me they would always give preference 
to graduates of all-girls’ schools, be- 
cause they found by experience that 
in 90 per cent of the cases such girls 
were far more reliable and better ed- 
ucated than those from co-educa- 
tional schools. 
Rockford, Il. Anon. 
* 

The letter of the young girl con- 
demning all-girls’ schools made me 
simply furious. I went to an all-girls’ 
school and loved it, and so did all 
my friends. This girl obviously went 
to school for only one reason, to go 
out with boys. Here are the advan- 
tages I found in an all-girls’ school. 
1) A girl doesn’t have to be con- 
stantly worried about make-up and 
appearance. 2) She makes life-long 
friendships with other girls. 3) She 
can concentrate on study. 4) She is 
not in so much danger of early steady 
dating and an early unfortunate mar- 
riage. She can still have plenty of 
social life and plenty of fun. I mar- 
ried at 20, have three sons, and am 
still grateful for my academy train- 
ing. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
* 

I am a junior in an all-girls’ school, 
and I disagree heartily with the girl 
who wrote to condemn such schools. 
We receive a wonderful education 
and are not distracted by the presence 
of boys in the classroom. Yet on hol- 
idays and weekends we have plenty 
of chance for dates and fun. I won- 
der if this girl ever asked herself, 
“What comes first, a good education 
that I can pass on to my children, or 
being the toast of the town at fif- 
teen?” There are 560 girls in my 
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school, and none has pined away for 

lack of dates, nor have there been 

any scandals. 

Westwood, N. J. J. H. 
* 

As a student in a Catholic girls’ 
school I must protest against the free 
and easy characterization of the stu- 
dents in all-girls’ schools by your cor- 
respondent. Of course in every 
school, co-ed or not, there are some 
who can be criticized by the unchar- 
itable. But I have quite a few friends 
in local co-ed schools, and I do not 
in any way feel envious of them. In 
fact it is the other way around. It is 
much easier to concentrate on studies 
without the presence of boys con- 
stantly distracting me. I always 
thought school was a place for the 
promotion of learning; not a date 
agency. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. G. S. 
* 

This isn’t the first time I’ve heard 
such silly talk coming from a girl in 
a co-ed school against all girls at- 
tending all-girls’ schools. But never 
once did I hear my schoolmates at 
an all-girls’ school talk against girls 
in co-ed schools. Every year I ap- 
preciate more the dedication of the 
sisters who taught us. First came God, 
then education and character-build- 
ing. You had to learn and grow and 
be good, or get out. 


Mehlville, Mo. Mrs. D. M. 


* 

I spent much of my schooling in 
an all-girls’ school (30 years ago) 
and I was never taught how to act 
with boys. I felt completely inade- 
quate until years later when I finally 
grew up and then didn’t care. I do 
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not think it necessary that girls 
should have such unhappy adolescent 
years. The Church is against mixed 
marriages, but by keeping young peo- 
ple separate in school, she promotes 
them. Mixed marriages are on the 
increase. It seems to me that co- 
education could stem the tide. Of 
course, you won’t agree, but I’m glad 
to get this off my chest. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
* 

When I read your article on co- 
educational schools, I was unpleas- 
antly surprised. I had no idea that 
the Church was against co-ed schools. 
I attend a Catholic co-ed high school. 
I believe it is the best kind. I know 
girls from all-girl academies, and I 
certainly would not say they were any 
better, more studious, or less boy- 
crazy than the girls in my school. 
On the contrary girls in a co-ed 
school don’t fool around in class be- 
cause a girl is on her best behavior 
when a boy is around. 
New York 


M. J. D. 


D. M. 
* 

It is in gratitude for my all-girls’ 
school that I write this. My class- 
mates, with one exception, were so 
genuinely wholesome that it hurts 
when I read derogatory remarks 
about separate schools. The one ex- 
ception, who stood out for her off- 
color remarks, came to us in our 
senior year from a co-ed school. Per- 
haps her parents hoped to straighten 
her out by sending her to our school, 
but some people unfairly blamed the 
school for her conduct. No school can 
do much for a girl who gets no train- 
ing at home. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, Mrs. J. F. M. 
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My home was across the street 
from a large public school, and it 
took me three-quarters of an hour to 
get to the convent school I attended. 
I loved it! We had much fun while 
receiving a good education. It was 
easy enough to see boys at games, 
socials, etc. The things we saw across 
the street were enough to convince 
even me, a teen-ager, that I did not 
want to be like that. Anyone who 
turns down a chance to be educated 
in a place where education and cul- 
ture go hand in hand is foolish in- 
deed. 
Libertyville, Ill. Mrs. J. G. D. 
* 

The girl who stated that the Church 
“is barking up the wrong tree” about 
co-education is obviously one who 
eats, sleeps and thinks of nothing but 
boys. She is bound for a rude awa- 
kening. I place the blame fully on her 
parents, who, like many today are 
being ruled by their teen-aged chil- 
dren. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. H. M. K. 


* 

I gag on the idea that mere daily 
contact with the male population of 
the world is the secret, magic ingre- 
dient needed to form wholesome, 
happy, well-rounded girlish person- 
alities. If this were so the world 
would be full of charming wives. It 
isn’t. I have no doubt at all that, in 
my convent school, we were better 
students for lack of male distraction. 
And all the advantages we had — 
from the atmosphere of religion, the 
example of the nuns, those most gra- 
cious ladies, the opportunities for re- 
ligious and spiritual growth! These 
things I remember and love and draw 
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upon to this day, more than 15 years 
after my graduation. 


Chicago, Ill. Mrs. J. E. F. 


* 


My schooling consisted of attend- 
ance at public, Catholic co-education- 
al and all-girls’ schools, and I could 
answer every argument of your cor- 
respondent. The object of education 
is to enrich our minds with valid 
truths that will enable us to distin- 
guish good from evil, necessities 
from trivialities, not how to draw up 
a social calendar in 12 short years. 
There is no question where this pur- 
pose can be best fulfilled. 

Newport Beach, Calif. J. B. 





PRICE LIST 

A very practical-minded lady 
was the little girl who was hired as 
a baby-sitter. When she was asked 
what were her prices, she went off 
into a corner and prepared the fol- 
lowing breakdown of costs, which 
strikes us as eminently fair: 

Sleeping babies — 25c 

Crying babies — 35c 

Wet babies — 40c 

Worse than wet babies — 50c 


READY AND ACTIVE 

One supervisor was telling an- 
other: “When I walk by the typists 
I feel like a piece of uranium ap- 
proaching a battery of Geiger 
counters.” 

“What.do you mean?” 

“The closer I get the faster they 
click.” 

Cappers Weekly 
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‘‘He shall not snap the staff that is already crushed, 


or put out the wick that still smolders.’’ (Isaias 42:3) 


Christ 


ie THE first year after our Lord 
began His public life there was 
a prelude to the drama of Calvary in 
His own town. Jesus had already 
preached in other towns and when 
He returned to Nazareth His fame 
preceded Him. It was in His own 
town that He clearly announced He 
was the Messias but He also told His 
townsmen that He would work few 
miracles there because of the dull- 
ness of their faith. They reacted with 
rage and jealousy so that they at- 
tempted to do away with Him even 
then. This blindness of the very 
neighbors of Christ should instruct 
those who would live in His spirit 
since it was on this occasion that He 
remarked: “Believe Me, a prophet 
has no acceptance in his own coun- 
try.” 

It was when Jesus entered the syn- 
agogue of Nazareth (Luke 4:16) on 
the Sabbath and stood up to read be- 
fore the people that the climax came. 
They gave Him the book of Isaias, 
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Our Gentle 
servant 
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the prophet. He turned the pages till 
He found these words: 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
he has anointed me and set me to 
preach the gospel to the poor, 

to restore the broken-hearted; 

to bid the prisoners go free, and the 
blind receive their sight; 

to set the oppressed at liberty, 

to proclaim a year when men may 
find acceptance with the Lord. 


All fixed their eyes on our Lord 
when He had done with His reading. 
He closed the book and said to 
them: “This Scripture which I have 
just read in your hearing is today 
fulfilled.” 

The plain, simple statement that 
He was the expected Saviour scan- 
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dalized them. “Why,” they said, “is 
not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James and Jo- 
seph and Judas and Simon? Do not 
His sisters live here?” 

As Christ continued to speak, He 
revealed the limitations of their faith 
to them and they became indignant. 
A mob quickly formed and seized 
Him. They rushed Him out of the 
town to the brow of a high cliff on 
which Nazareth stands. Perhaps it 
was then that cooler heads inter- 
vened, What we know from the Gos- 
pels is that they paused and, while 
they were hesitating, Jesus calmly 
passed out of their midst and went 
His way. 

Our Lord’s gentleness and calm- 
ness in this provoking scene recalls 
another prophecy of Isaias similar to 
that read by Christ in the synagogue 
which not only parallels the descrip- 
tion given in this passage but fore- 
tells in detail His gentleness and ser- 
enity as the Servant of God. 


Behold, my servant, whom I have 
chosen, 

my elect, with whom my soul is well- 
pleased. 

I will lay my spirit upon him, 

and he shall proclaim judgment 
among the Gentiles. 

He will not protest or cry out, 

none shall hear his voice in the 
streets. 

He shall not snap the staff that is 
already crushed, 

or put out the wick that still smol- 
ders, 

until the time comes when he crowns 
his judgment with victory. 

And the Gentiles shall trust in his 
name. 
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Thus, says the Lord... 

True to my purpose, I, the Lord 
have summoned thee, 

taking thee by the hand and protect- 
ing thee, 

to make through thee a covenant 
with my own people, 

to shed through thee light over the 
Gentiles: 

to give sight to blinded eyes, 

to set the prisoner free from his 
captivity, 

from the dungeon where he sits in 
darkness. 


This is the first of our prophetic 
songs from the Old Testament called 
the Servant of God Songs. Carried 
down from time beyond memory in 
the book of Isaias, the prophet, they 
are at the very height of prophetic 
utterance before the time of Christ. 
When Bedouin shepherds discovered 
a cache of parchments that were to 
become sensational as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls the most valuable and most 
important was the Scroll of Isaias. It 
was complete; and while scientific 
method has dated it beyond question 
to a century and more before the 
birth of Christ the scroll is substanti- 
ally the same Book of Isaias as we 
have it today. 

Modern scholars of the Bible, none- 
theless, have disclosed the possibility 
that it may not have been Isaias, 
himself, who wrote these-songs but 
some nameless prophet or prophets 
whose poems were later placed in the 
Book of Isaias. They surmise, from 
reading the book itself, that the last 
part of his book must have been writ- 
ten when the tribe of Juda had re- 
turned from captivity in Babylon long 
after Isaias’ death. It would be con- 
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vincing if they could bring proof from 
outside the book itself; but even con- 
clusive proof would in no way change 
the value of these songs as prophe- 
cies. Furthermore, there is no figure 
of the Old Testament whose spirit is 
more in keeping with the Servant of 
God of these songs than Isaias. In his 
other prophetic passages he is so lu- 
cid in describing Christ, the Saviour, 
that he is sometimes called a fifth 
evangelist. His own life is a type of 
this Servant of God as much as any- 
one’s from the ancient kingdom of 
God. He was martyred by a Jewish 
Nero, King Manasses of the tribe of 
Juda, and it is tradition that the king 
devised the cruelest kind of death, 
having the prophet sawed in two, 
when Isaias foretold Yahweh’s re- 
venge upon him and Jerusalem be- 
cause of his idolatry. 


At the beginning of his book the 
prophet speaks of his vocation, which 
he received in the temple of Jerusa- 
lem where he had a vision of the 
glory of the Lord. A gigantic figure 
suddenly appeared on a throne, the 
skirts of His robe filling the temple. 
Angels sang: “Holy! holy! holy!” and 
the prophet went into an ecstasy. 
One of the angels came to cleanse 
his lips with a burning coal, and Yah- 
weh then sent him to bring a mes- 
sage to His people. 


This message in its essence is con- 
tained in the four Servant of God 
Songs. Each song gives a progressive- 
ly clearer picture of the Messias or 
Saviour as one Who will bring the 
good news of salvation to all the 
nations of the world and will make 
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atonement for their sins by His suf- 
fering. 

Nov, it is true that today the Jews 
reject these songs as prophecies of 
Christ. Even before the time of our 
Lord, many of the learned scribes 
among the Jews did not interpret 
them as pointing to an individual 
Saviour. For the most part they be- 
lieved that the Servant of God was 
supposed to be the nation of Israel. 
Yet the prophet, Isaias, reminds us 
in his book that he is being sent to 
a nation whose eyes would be blind- 
ed, their ears stopped up, and their 
hearts grown dull, so that they would 
not understand his message. 

Yet there is a sense in which the 
interpretation of the ancient Jewish 
scribes is correct. The Servant of 
God songs are indeed prophecies 
now fulfilled in Christ but also in 
the Church as His Mystical Body. 
The Catholic Church is the new 
Israel and the kingdom of God of 
the New Testament. All things that 
the prophets foretold about Israel or 
the kingdom of God are to be un- 
derstood in a spiritual sense as 
spoken of the Church and either ful- 
filled or in the process of being ful- 
filled in the Church. This is some- 
times true also of prophecies to be 
fulfilled in Christ. Thus Isaias in his 
Servant of God Songs speaks first of 
all about Christ but also of all Chris- 
tians taken collectively as His 
Church or His Mystical Body. Hence 
Isaias describes both Christ and the 
Christian who lives according to His 
spirit and especially the saints. 

Beginning with this first song each 
line finds an echo in the New Testa- 
ment. 
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Behold my servant whom I have 
chosen. 


The Christian who knows his vo- 
cation must understand that he is 
called to be a servant. “Have this 
mind in you,” says St. Paul in his 
epistle to the Philippians, “which 
was also in Christ Jesus Who though 
He was by nature God, did not con- 
sider being equal to God a thing to 
be clung to but emptied Himself tak- 
ing the nature of a slave.” 

Jesus described Himself as a ser- 
vant. “I am in the midst of you,” He 
said to His apostles, “as one that 
serves.” He then washed their feet 
and told them: “I have given you 
an example that as I have done to 
you so also you should do.” 

In keeping with this tradition those 
called to authority in the Church are 
reminded that they rule by serving 
others. The apostles in the Scriptures 
called themselves “servants of God” 
or “servants of Christ.” Today the 
pope who is successor to the chief 
of the apostles signs himself “ser- 
vant of the servants of God.” 

Still, if He is a servant, He is 
chosen and well beloved. 


my elect, with whom my soul is 
well-pleased. 


Spoken by God through Isaias, 
these words are almost the very ones 
used by the Father at the baptism of 
Christ in the Jordan. John was bap- 
tizing his followers when Jesus came 
to him. John was hesitant but at the 
insistence of Jesus that he baptize 
Him also, he gave way. When our 
Lord came forth from the water the 
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heavens were opened, and a voice 
spoke from heaven: “Thou art my 
beloved Son in Whom I am well- 
pleased.” 

The Holy Spirit then came down 
upon Christ and John later gave tes- 
timony that he saw the Spirit de- 
scending and remaining upon Him. 
This fulfills the next line: 


I will lay my spirit upon Him. 


It had been revealed to John that 
he would know the Saviour by the 
sign of the Holy Spirit coming upon 
Him. Next day he pointed out Christ 
to his followers, “Behold the Lamb 
of God. Behold Him who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” He ex- 
plained that he had seen the Holy 
Spirit coming down on Jesus as a 
dove. “And I have seen and borne 
witness that this is the Son of God.” 

In the synagogue at Nazareth 
Jesus had quoted Isaias: “The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me.” Yet these 
same words may be uttered by every 
Christian who is baptized and con- 
firmed. He has received the Holy 
Spirit and His gifts to do the Spirit’s 
bidding as a servant of God and an 
apostle of Christ. 


and he will proclaim 
among the Gentiles. 


judgment 


Jesus preached personally only to 
“the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” Yet before He ascended into 
heaven He commissioned His apos- 
tles thus: “Go into the whole world 
and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” It is through the Church today 
that Christ proclaims “judgment 
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among the nations” and whoever 
bears the name “Catholic” thus con- 
fesses that he is destined to bring the 
news to all nations and that it is 
through the merits of Jesus Christ 
that all must be saved. 


He will not protest or cry out, 
none shall hear his voice in the 
street. 


The prophet tells us that Christ 
will be a gentle unassuming servant. 
Early in His public life Jesus ran 
afoul of the Pharisees. One sabbath 
day he cured a man with a withered 
hand in the synagogue. This scandal- 
ized the Pharisees. They were a 
learned sect who prided themselves 
on living the law of the Old Testa- 
ment perfectly according to the let- 
ter. To them this healing on the 
Lord’s day was a serious crime and 
violated what they had always taught 
the people was God’s law. They 
wanted to take revenge on our Lord 
and put him to death. Our Lord 
knew their plans and immediately 
left the place. On His way He con- 
tinued to cure the lame, the halt and 
the blind, but He admonished all not 
to speak of His presence among them 
or of His miracles. In his Gospel, St. 
Matthew quotes these words of Isaias 
and tells us that Jesus was thus ful- 
filling them. 

Another kind of fulfillment can be 
seen in the silence of Christ before 
Pilate. When chief priests and elders 
at length had Him delivered up to 
the civil authority they accused Him 
of all kinds of false crimes. To all of 
these charges “He answered noth- 
ing.” When Pilate asked if He did 
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not hear what they alleged against 
Him, Jesus still did not answer so 
that “the governor wondered exceed- 


ingly.” 


He shall not snap the staff that is 
already crushed, 

or put out the wick that still smol- 
ders, 


These words of the prophet are 
most consoling. “It is not as if our 
High Priest,” says St. Paul speaking 
of Christ, “was incapable of feeling 
for us in our humiliations; He has 
been through every trial, fashioned 
as we are, only sinless.” While Jesus 
rebuked the Scribes and Pharisees 
for their self-righteousness He for- 
gave contrite sinners: the man sick 
of the palsy, whom He also cured, 
the woman taken in adultery, Zac- 
heus, Mary Magdalen, the good thief 
on the cross, etc. 

“Come to Me all you that labor 
and are burdened,” Jesus said. “I 
will give you rest.” He explained 
that it was mercy that won favor with 
Him and that He had come not to 
call the just but sinners to repent- 
ance. He also said, “In heaven there 
will be more rejoicing over one sin- 
ner who repents, than over ninety- 
nine souls that are justified, and have 
no need of repentance.” 


until the time comes when He will 
crown His judgment with victory. 


Our Lord warns us that the night 
is coming “when no man can work.” 
By this He meant a time when we 
could no longer win merit or for- 
giveness. There will then be a day of 
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reckoning. Our Lord pictures in 
great detail His second coming at the 
end of the world. He will then come 
as a conquering king and as a judge 
to reveal the mercy He has shown 
and to mete out justice to each soul. 
This will be the day when as Lord 
of Lords and King of Kings He will 
“crown His judgment with victory.” 


And the Gentiles shall trust in His 
name. 


Through the Church which has 
spread among the nations of the 
world, knowledge of Christ comes to 
the Gentiles. The Catholic is known 
everywhere for his reverence and 
trust in the name of Jesus. He makes 
the sign of the cross often. The cru- 
cifix is always near him; he turns his 
eyes to it in moments of prayer and 
looks for it during trial or tempta- 
tion. It is placed, over his grave. He 
doffs his hat when the name Jesus 
is spoken. All these are signs of trust 
and are in keeping with the tradition 
voiced by Saint Paul: “God . . . has 
given Him that name which is greater 
than any other name; so that every- 
thing in heaven and on earth and un- 
der the earth must bow the knee 
before the name of Jesus.” 


True to my purpose, I, the Lord, 
have summoned thee, 

taking thee by the hand and pro- 
tecting thee, 


The essential vocation of Jesus, 
our Saviour, was that of a priest, one 
who represents us and offers up sac- 
rifice in atonement for our sins. St. 
Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews 
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tells us that no one takes to himself 
the dignity of the priesthood. So even 
Jesus did not but He received it from 
Him Who said: “Thou art My Son. 
This day I have begotten thee.” And 
again, “Thou art a priest forever ac- 
cording to the order of Melchise- 
dech.” During His life, our Lord 
taught His followers that He came 
from the Father, that the Father had 
sent Him and that He lived by the 
Father. In His priestly prayer after 
the last supper He said: “Father... 
I have accomplished the work that 
Thou hast given me to do.” His last 
words on the cross were: “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit.” 


to make through thee a covenant 
with My people, 


The Israelites, descendants of 
Abraham, were God’s people in the 
Old Testament. He sent them Moses, 
a leader, to bring them out of bond- 
age to the land He had promised 
their great ancestor. While they were 
journeying to this promised land He 
made a covenant with them that if 
they were faithful to Him, He would 
be their Lord God and they His 
chosen people. Though they disap- 
pointed Him He did not utterly re- 
ject them. He promised to make a 
new covenant with them but this cov- 
enant would not be with them alone 
but with all nations. This covenant 
was made by Christ Himself. At the 
last supper when as the first priest 
of the New Testament He offered up 
the sacrifice of His body and blood, 
He said, “This is My blood of the 
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New Testament which is to be shed 
for many.” 


to shed through thee a light over the 
Gentiles: 


In many places Isaias, as a proph- 
et, foretold that at Christ’s coming a 
great light would shine forth from 
Jerusalem and reach the nations sit- 
ting in darkness. When Jesus enter- 
ed for the first time into the town of 
Capharnaum which was called the 
“Galilee of the Gentiles,” St. Mat- 
thew quoted Isaias’ prophecies as 
then fulfilled: “To them that dwelt 
in the region of the shadow of death 
light is risen.” Our Lord also called 
Himself “the light of the world,” and 
said, “he that followeth Me walketh 
not in darkness.” St. John summed 
it up in his Gospel: “This is the true 
light that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 


to give sight to blinded eyes, 


Though this light is that of faith, 
yet Jesus also fulfilled these words 
literally. One day, for example, when 
our Lord was passing by, a blind 
man cried out: “Jesus, son of David, 
have mercy on me.” Our Lord ask- 
ed: “What wilt thou have Me do to 
thee?” He said, “Lord that I may 
see.” Jesus answered, “Receive thy 
sight.” And forthwith his sight was 
restored to him. 


to set the prisoner free from cap- 
tivity, 

from the dungeon where he sits in 
darkness. 
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These words seem to be metaphor- 
ical. Our Lord said to the Jews: 
“You shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” Yet there 
is a sense in which they are also lit- 
erally fulfilled. Christ does free us 
from prisons. He counsels us: “Come 
to agreement with thy opponent 
quickly while thou art with him on 
the way lest thy opponent deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge to 
the officer, and thou be cast into 
prison. Amen, I say to thee, thou 
wilt not come out of it till thou hast 
paid the last penny.” 


When the body dies, if the devil 
has any claim against the soul it will 
be cast into prison. Should this pris- 
on be purgatory and not the everlast- 
ing dungeon of hell, the merits of 
Christ will enable the soul to pay its 
debt and will deliver it at last. 

Jesus Christ, our Saviour, is the 
Gentle Servant of God foretold and 
clearly pictured by Isaias. The saints 
also, who are the normal Christians, 
also fulfill Isaias’ prophecy since 
they have become saints by being 
other Christs. St. Paul writes: “All 
you who have been baptized in Christ 
must put on Christ.” Indeed he did 
not hesitate to say: “Be ye imitators 
of me as I am of Christ.” 


The words of this song are no less 
remarkably fulfilled in the Church as 
a whole or as a mystical unity per- 
sonifying Christ. If Jesus is the Serv- 
ant of God the Father, the Church 
is His own servant. He said to the 
apostles on whom He built His 
Church, “As the Father hath sent Me 
I also send you.” Before His ascen- 
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sion He promised to send the Holy 
Spirit to abide with the Church for- 
ever and on Pentecost day the Holy 
Spirit came down upon the apostles 
under the appearance of tongues of 
fire. Since then, the Church founded 
on the apostles, has been conscious of 
its vocation to preach the Gospel to 
all nations and baptize every soul. 

The Church is persecuted in every 
age just as Jesus was for the sake of 
the Gospel, and those members who 
suffer in imitation of Christ are 
known today as “the silent Church.” 

In contrast to heretical bodies who 
usually have described themselves as 
an elect body or a “group of saints,” 
the Catholic Church is often criticized 
for tolerating sinners among its mem- 
bers. So did the self-righteous among 
the Jews accuse Christ of being a 
“consorter with sinners.” 

The Church is ever conscious that 
Jesus is its invisible head, since He 
said, “Behold I am with you all days 


even to the consummation of the 
world.” 

Through the Catholic Church the 
New Testament in Christ’s blood (or 
the new covenant) is made with 
every soul that is willing to believe 
in Him and receive the fruits of His 
redemption. 


In the Mass, brought by Christ’s 
priesthood into every nation, the 
Gospel sheds its light everywhere. At 
the same time the Church does not 
fail to give signs of the power of 
Christ within it by real miracles of 
healing, such as giving sight to the 
blind, restoring the lame and the 
paralyzed, raising up the dying to 
new life, as at Lourdes. Finally, it 
is the Church which applies the mer- 
its of Christ, through the sacraments, 
to the souls of the faithful and thus 
they will be delivered from dungeons 
or prisons of eternity and brought 
to everlasting life in heaven. 
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FOR WIVES AND 
HUSBANDS ONLY 


Overpopulation and Birth-Prevention 


ROBLEM: My husband and I feel 
that the staggering figures that are 
being publicized about the dangers of 
overpopulation in the world constitute 
a valid reason for any married couple 
to practice contraception. Certainly we 
are bound in conscience to consider the 
social effects of our free actions. If it 
can be proved that we are contributing 
to such evils as malnutrition and starva- 
tion by having a lot of children, then 
it would seem to be morally binding on 
us that we use whatever scientific 
means are offered us for preventing the 
conception and birth of more children. 
I do not see how you can get around 
this argument. 


OLUTION: If by “scientific” means 

‘for the prevention of conception 
and birth, you mean contraceptive de- 
vices or the method known as “with- 
drawing,” you have fallen under the 
spell of the vicious principle that “the 
end justifies any immoral means.” An 
immoral means is any action or prac- 


tice that violates the eternal law of. 


God. Contraception is such an action 
or practice. 


Under the same false logic there is 
at hand an equally effective immoral 
means for reducing overpopulation and 
preventing malnutrition and starvation. 
That means is putting to death (pain- 
lessly of course) all chronically ill and 
unproductive old people. Indeed, the 
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heart of the problem of so-called over- 
population is that old people and even 
chronically ill people are being en- 
abled to live longer today than they 
used to. If overpopulation must be re- 
duced at any cost, then the mercy- 
killing of the useless would have to be 
considered just as logical as birth-pre- 
vention. 


No family that possesses any sense 
of morality would even consider mur- 
dering an aged grandmother or grand- 
father to save the food they might eat 
for themselves. Instinctively they know 
this would be wrong, and that they 
must exert themselves to provide for 
their old relatives. By the same token 
no married couple may decide that 
they may frustrate the marriage act and 
directly prevent conception to save 
food for themselves or for anyone else. 
Under certain circumstances of great 
need, or ill-health, or social problems, 
they may refrain from the use of the 
marriage act either temporarily or per- 
manently and thus have fewer children. 
The immoral thing is to take the pleas- 
ure of the marriage act and deliberately 
to destroy its God-intended purpose. 

It is strange that Americans, of all 
people, should use the argument of 
overpopulation and starvation as a 
basis for making marriage sterile. The 
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high standards of living in America, 
the surplus foods stored in bins all over 
the land, the opportunities for eco- 
nomic advancement, all make a shal- 
low mockery out of the argument that 
contraception is necessary. 

The overpopulation scare should 
arouse in every sincere Christian the 
desire to promote a more just distribu- 
tion of the fruits of the earth all over 
the earth, and to influence statesmen 
and leaders of advanced nations to 
favor technical and material assistance 
to under-privileged nations. That is in 
accord with the law of God and the 
virtue of justice that all men must 
practice for their salvation. 


But no situation or circumstance 
ever justifies the setting aside of an 
eternal, natural law laid down by God. 
The first duty of all married people is 
to live in conformity to the laws that 
God made for marriage. That means 
precisely not frustrating the marriage 
act, even though they may follow their 
intelligence and use their free will, 
guided by God’s will and strengthened 
by His grace, as to how much they 
should use the marriage act. It will be 
the children of such God-fearing peo- 
ple who will eventually solve the prob- 
lems of what is called overpopulation 
in the world. They will do this within 
the framework of God’s eternal laws. 








“SOMETHING WRONG HERE!” 

“The galleries are full of critics,” states the Pittsburg Star. “They play 
no ball. They fight no fights. They make no mistakes because they at- 
tempt nothing. Down in the arena are the doers. They make mistakes 
because they attempt many things. Edison once spent two million dol- 
lars on an invention which proved of little value. Ford forgot to put a 
reverse gear into his first automobile. The man who makes no mistakes 
is the man who never tries anything.” 





Ptkase USE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER! 


To improve service and speed delivery of mail, the 
Post Office asks that you always include your postal 
zone number in your address. 


We want to cooperate in every way we can—but we 
need your help. By giving us your zone number, you'll 
be assuring speedy delivery of your magazines. 


Help yourself to better service. USE YOUR POSTAL 
ZONE NUMBER—always! 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 





Words and Ashes 
Wednesday, March 2, will mark 


the beginning of the season of Lent. 

On that day Catholics receive the 
mark of the blessed ashes on their 
foreheads and hear the sobering 
words: “Remember, man, that thou 
art dust and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn.” 

The great majority of Catholic 
men and women throughout the 
United States will take from the cer- 
emony of the ashes the lesson that 
the Church wishes to teach, namely, 
the shortness of life on earth and the 
futility of earthly things and the fool- 
ishness of striving to gain wealth and 
possessions for their own sake. 


The placing of the ashes on the 
forehead on Ash Wednesday reminds 
people of these things. The words, 
“Remember, man, that thou art 
dust,” carry the message: “Don’t be 
too attached to the things of the 
world. Don’t be too bound up in your 
home and family, or your money or 
your social position or your health; 
for it will not be long before you'll 
be giving up these things. When you 
die, you’re going to need much more 
than all these human things combined 
if you are going to pass the entrance 
examination for heaven and be ad- 
mitted into the presence of the Lord.” 
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Yes, a good number of Catholics 
will receive the ashes and go forth 
from the church as though they had 
not received them at all. They will 
continue to live as though they were 
never going to die; and eventually the 
prophecy of the priest on Ash Wed- 
nesday, which for some reason or 
other they did not hear even though 
it was said to them directly and per- 
sonally, will come true — their life 
will end, they will die, and their body 
will return to dust. 

If people really would understand 
and remember the meaning of the 
ashes on Ash Wednesday, there 
would be fewer persons attached to 
the world and worldly things and af- 
fairs. And there would be fewer peo- 
ple walking blissfully along the wide 
and comfortable road that leads to 
hell as well as to the grave. 


Program for Lent 


Here is a check list of suggestions 
as to how one can make Lent truly 
profitable to the spirit. 

1. Daily Mass and Holy Commun- 
ion. 

Surely no more appropriate and no 
more important resolution could be 
taken than to attend Mass and re- 
ceive Holy Communion, even daily, 
if this is possible. Lent is the season 
of sacrifice, and the Mass is the su- 
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preme sacrifice of Christ. Daily Mass 
is the background against which all 
other acts of self-denial become 
much more acceptable to God. 

2. Stations of the Cross. 

It is an almost universal custom 
for the stations to be said publicly in 
parish churches once a week during 
Lent. Good Catholics will be eager 
to attend these public devotions. 

The stations can also be made 
privately. All that needs to be done 
is to make the round of the fourteen 
stations in church, meditating briefly 
before each picture on the scene it 
represents or on some other part of 
the sufferings of Christ. This act of 
devotion can be combined with a 
special visit to our Lord in the Bless- 
ed Sacrament on the way home from 
work. 

3. Spiritual Reading. 

The mind and heart should receive 
special nourishment during Lent. 
This may be received in part by at- 
tending Lenten sermons; but time 
should also be set aside each day for 
reading the Bible, or the lives of the 
saints, or other spiritual books and 
pamphlets. 

4. Patience in Suffering. 

During this season one should 
make a special effort to carry the 
daily crosses of life more willingly 
and cheerfully. The frequently re- 
peated prayer: “Jesus, give me pa- 
tience!” will make this easier. 

5. Active Penance and Mortifica- 
tion. 

Good Catholics, will, of course, 
cheerfully undertake the fulfillment 
during the season of Lent of the laws 
of fast and abstinence, according to 
their circumstances and age. More 
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than this, some personally chosen act 
of self-denial, such as drinking water 
at one meal instead of coffee, limit- 
ing the number of cigarettes for each 
day, not watching TV on certain eve- 
nings, not reading secular magazines, 
etc., will be of great benefit in 
strengthening the will and controlling 
wayward inclinations besides serving 
as a means of making satisfaction for 
past mistakes in the service of God. 

6. Lenten Charity. 

Generosity of spirit is important 
during Lent, when we meditate on 
the great charity of Christ toward a 
sinful world. Such charity may be 
shown in a practical way by: 

a. Increased donations to the par- 
ish and its projects, or by daily set- 
ting aside even a few pennies to be 
given to the cause of Catholic mis- 
sions. 

b. Special acts of kindness to a 
neighbor in need of help, to the poor, 
to the sick. 

To get the true spirit of the Len- 
ten season there is one more means 
which we suggest, and that is to say 
the family rosary each day while 
kneeling before the crucifix. 


Does Error Have Rights? 

Anglican Bishop Pike, in sowing 
his seeds of mistrust of American 
Catholics, expresses great fear of the 
consequences of a purely philosoph- 
ical principle to be found in many 
Catholic textbooks and writings. It is 
the principle that error as such does 
not have rights. 

We are certain that Bishop Pike 
himself adheres to and follows the 
philosophical principle in many of 
his social dealings. When he banks 
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his money he learns (and agrees, we 
are sure) that the error that two plus 
two equals three is not accorded any 
rights in the banking world. He sure- 
ly agrees that the moral errors of un- 
just killing, rape, kidnapping for 
ransom, can be accorded no rights 
in civilized society. On these points 
he is no doubt in complete agree- 
ment with Catholic philosophers. 

Catholic philosophy has a different 
teaching in respect to the rights of 
people who may be thought or known 
to be in error. Murder has no rights, 
but the murderer has a right to a 
fair trial. He is a human person, and 
as such can never be shorn of the 
rights arising from his dignity as a 
man, no matter what his sins may be. 

So in the matter of religion, Bish- 
op Pike seems to fear that Catholics 
who are convinced that there is only 
one true religion and that it is theirs, 
might extend the abstract principle 
that error in itself has no rights to 
the wrong notion that people in error 
have no rights. 


Perhaps the best answer to his 
fear was given by Pope Pius XII dur- 
ing the last war. He was called “the 
saviour of the Jews in Rome.” He 
found hiding places for Jews against 
the efforts of Hitler’s minions to fer- 
ret them out and box-car them off 
to concentration camps. He saved 
thousands from death. 

The Jews, according to the reli- 
gion of the Pope, were in error. But 
they were people, and had rights he 
felt bound in conscience to respect at 
the risk of his own safety. 

This will always be the teaching 
and practice of genuine Catholics, no 
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matter how earnestly Bishop Pike 
tries to awaken the fear that Catho- 
lics in positions of authority would 
try to liquidate Protestants and un- 
believers because they are consider- 
ed to be in error. 


A Catholic President? 

We are not, as individual editors, 
nor as a magazine, interested in see- 
ing any particular Catholic run for 
the presidency of the United States. 
It is our personal opinion that, if a 
Catholic did run, many smoldering 
embers of prejudice and mistrust be- 
neath the surface of American life 
would burst into flames. 

We are concerned, however, with 
propaganda that fans the smoldering 
embers referred to under the influ- 
ence of the hypothesis that a Catho- 
lic might some day seek election to 
the highest office in the land. Life 
magazine made itself a vehicle for 
such propaganda some weeks ago, 
when it chose as its spokesman An- 
glican Bishop Pike of California. It 
tried to disclaim some of the mis- 
trust expressed by Bishop Pike in a 
short editorial and in a promise that 
it would give space to Catholic au- 
thorities to express their views on the 
same subject. But Life’s 6,500,000 
readers were subjected to a smooth, 
carefully worked out challenge against 
the civic loyalty of all Catholic 
Americans. 

Bishop Pike’s thesis is that a Cath- 
olic could be trusted in the office of 
president of the United States only 
if he publicly renounced what Pike 
called the “official” teaching of the 
Catholic Church in regard to the re- 
lations of Church and State. That 
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“official” teaching, says Pike, calls 
for the thoroughgoing Catholic to 
work for the union of Church and 
State in America. 

This would mean, if it were true, 
that not one of the 35,000,000 Cath- 
olics in America can be trusted with 
any political office, nor, for that mat- 
ter, even with voting rights, so long 
as he does not renounce what Pike 
calls the “official” teaching of the 
Catholic Church. 


Yet during the whole of the na- 
tion’s history Catholics have taken 
roles in American civic life. Some 
were signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and helpers in the 
framing of the Constitution which 
calls for separation of Church and 
State. Many have been judges, sena- 
tors, congressmen, governors, may- 
ors, etc. Thousands more have fought 
and died for their country. Never 
has one been rebuked by the author- 
ities at Rome for not trying to change 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Never has the slightest evidence been 
given that a Catholic had to violate 
his conscience or disobey his Church 
in order to exercise office or don a 


soldier’s 
States. 
Of course, Bishop Pike, in the 
well-known tradition of the organiza- 
tion called “Protestants and Others 
United for Separation of Church and 
State,” sees conspiratorial aims on 
the part of Catholics in such inno- 
cent proposals as that of providing 
funds for buses to carry Catholic chil- 
dren to Catholic schools, and in the 
totally innocuous proposal, made 
more often by non-Catholics than by 
Catholics, of sending an American 
representative to the Vatican. (Doz- 
ens of nations have such representa- 
tives, including Turkey, a Moham- 
medan nation.) Such proposals have 
no more connexion with a desire to 
unite Church and State than the prac- 
tice of the United States armed forces 
of sending chaplains to care for the 
spiritual needs of defenders of their 
country anywhere in the world. 


uniform in the United 


But the harm has been done. Life 
magazine may be proud of having 
fixed the conviction in many an 
American mind that may be express- 
ed in the words: “Never trust a 
Catholic.” 





MAN AND HIS WORLD 

The angels blind us by their splendor. Everything about them seems 
so superb as to test our capacity for absorbing truth. It is so easy here to 
be incredulous because it is all nearly too good to be true. Men blind 
us by their very ordinariness. We ourselves are men, and surrounded by 
our kind; human things, under our eyes all the time, are easily dismissed 
as prosaic. We miss the splendor of men through that same blindness to 
the obvious that allows us to take grass and trees, and sun and rain, 
even love and life, for granted, while we stand in open-mouthed wonder 
before a machine that coughs out cigarettes. 
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MNGUORIANA 


The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 





Chapter IV—How Much We Are Obliged 
To Love Jesus Christ (continued) 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Translated by 
C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


T. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM tells 
what divine love does for the 
soul where it reigns: “Once the love 
of God has taken possession of a 
soul, it produces in that soul an in- 
satiable desire to work for the Be- 
loved, so that, no matter how many 
or how great things it accomplishes, 
or how much time it spends in their 
accomplishment, all seems nothing, 
and it is always lamenting that it does 
so little for God. If it were lawful to 
die and destroy itself for Him, it 
would readily do so. Hence it counts 
itself nothing but a useless servant, 
because, taught by love how much 
God deserves, it sees clearly all the 
defects in its actions, it feels only 
confusion and regret, realizing that 
they are all too insignificant for so 
great a God.” 


Oh, how sadly he deceives himself, 
says St. Francis de Sales, who thinks 
to find holiness in anything else. but 
in loving God! Some, he writes, place 
perfection in austerity of life, others 
in almsgiving, others in prayer, oth- 
ers in the frequentation of the sac- 
raments, I, for my part, know of no 
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other perfection than that of loving 
God with the whole heart. Because 
all the other virtues, without love, 
are nothing but a heap of stones. 
And if we do not possess the fulness 
of this divine love, the fault is our 
own; we have never resolved for good 
and all to give ourselves entirely to 
God. 

One day the Lord said to St. Ther- 
esa: “Whatever is not done for Me 
is worthless.” Oh, if we could but 
grasp this great truth: “But one thing 
is necessary.” It is not necessary to 
be rich in this world’s goods; it is 
not necessary to stand well in the es- 
teem of our fellow men; not neces- 
sary to enjoy an easy life, to attain 
to high office, to be famous as a 
scholar: one thing only is necessary 
—to love God and do His will. For 
this purpose only has He created us 
and kept us alive, and unless we do 
this, we cannot enter heaven. “Put 
me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal 
upon thy arm.” (Cant. 8:6) Thus 
speaks the Lord to every soul that 
aspires to His love: Put Me as a 
seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon 
thy arm, that thou mayest direct 
toward Me all thy desires and all 
thy actions. Upon thy heart, that it 
may give entrance to no love but 
mine. Upon thy arm, that all thou 
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doest may have no other purpose 
than Me. Oh, how that soul will ad- 
vance on the road to perfection who, 
in all its activity, keeps its gaze fixed 
on Jesus crucified and seeks for noth- 
ing but to give Him pleasure! 

We have then one thing, and one 
thing only, to do — to acquire a true 
love for Jesus Christ. The masters of 
the spiritual life tell us the signs by 
which we can know whether our love 
is a true love. 


1) Love is timid, and the one thing 
it fears is to displease God. 

2) Love is generous, because 
trusting solely in God, it does not 
hesitate to undertake great things for 
Him. 

3) Love is strong — strong to 
crush all evil inclinations, even in the 
face of the most violent temptations, 
the darkest desolation. 

4) Love is obedient. It promptly 
follows the divine requests. 

5) Love is pure, because it loves 
only God, and only because He de- 
serves love. 

6) Love is ardent, because it 
would wish to inflame all men and 
see them consumed by divine love. 

7) Love is inebriating. It induces 
a divine intoxication whereby the 
soul no longer sees nor feels nor rel- 
ishes the things of earth, wholly in- 
tent on loving God. 

8) Love is a bond uniting the will 
of the creature with that of its Cre- 
ator. 

9) Love is a longing of the soul 
to leave this world and fly to God 
and unite itself perfectly to Him in 
its blessed fatherland, there to love 
Him with all its powers. 
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But nobody shows us more clearly 
the qualities of true love and how it 
should be practiced than that great 
preacher of love, St. Paul. “If I 
should have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not 
love, I am nothing. And if I should 
distribute all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I should deliver my body 
to be burned, and I have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing.” (I Cor. 13) 
The apostle then enumerates the signs 
of true love and tells us how to prac- 
tice those virtues that are the daugh- 
ters of love. 


“Love is patient, is kind; love en- 
vieth not, dealeth not perversely, is 
not puffed up, is not ambitious, seek- 
eth not her own, is not provoked to 
anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the 
truth, beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” 

We shall now proceed to consider 
these holy practices to see whether 
we have the love we should have for 
Jesus Christ, and to learn what vir- 
tues we should especially practice in 
order to preserve and increase that 
holy love. 


Affections and Prayers 
MOST lovable. and most lov- 
ing heart of Jesus, unhappy the 

heart that does not love You! O God, 
for love of men You died on a cross 
bereft of all solace, and how can men 
live so forgetful of You? 

O divine love! How ungrateful are 
men! O men, O men, look at the in- 
nocent Lamb of God agonizing and 
dying on this cross for love of you 
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to pay your debt to the divine justice 
and thus draw you to His love! Be- 
hold Him begging the eternal Father 
to pardon you! Behold Him, and love 
Him! 

O my Jesus, how few are they that 
love You! I too, unhappy soul that 
I am, have gone on for so many years 
forgetful of You, and therefore I have 
so grievously offended You! My dear 
Redeemer, I weep, not so much on 
account of the punishment I have de- 
served as on account of the love You 
have borne me. 

O sufferings of Jesus, O ignomin- 
ies of Jesus, O wounds of Jesus, O 
death of Jesus, O love of Jesus, stamp 





your sweet remembrance upon my 
heart, wound me continuously and 
inflame me with love. 

I love You, my Jesus, I love You, 
my highest good. I love You, my love, 
my all. I love You, and I will love 
You always. 

Oh, never permit me to leave You 
or to lose You again! 

Make me all your own; do it, by 
the merits of Your passion, I beg 
You. For this I firmly hope. 

I have great confidence in your in- 
tercession also, Mary, my queen. 
Make me love Jesus Christ; and 
make me love you, my mother and 
my hope. 





THE PATIENT HUSBAND 


A good husband realizes that there are bound to be differences, irrita- 
tions, and misunderstandings in even the best of marriages. He has forti- 
fied himself for such things by building up an ample fund of Christian 
patience and readiness to forgive. If nature has given him a strong and 
ready temper, he makes it the battle of his life to overcome it by silence 
when he is feeling angry. If he finds faults in his wife’s character that 
irritate him, he reflects on his own faults and realizes that he must need 


as much forgiveness as she does. 


Intemperate language, profanity, cursing, etc., on the part of a hus- 
band toward his wife are sins that directly attack the stability of mar- 
riage and tear at the foundations of a home. So likewise do grudge- 
bearing, resentments that last for days, jealous and selfish peeves and 


tantrums. | 


The greatest test of patience that a husband can face is when his wife 
turns out to have grave faults, or to be too selfish and undisciplined to 
fulfill properly any of the duties of a wife. Even in this case a good 
husband still practices patience and tries to make up for the shortcomings 
of his wife. He remembers that he took her “for better, for worse.” 
However, it is not often that a husband who keeps the rules laid down 
here will find his wife guilty of incorrigible faults and sins. 





There are 57 rules for success. The first is to deliver the goods. Never 


mind the rest. 
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THOMAS TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN be 
‘purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the book in 
that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 


Father Connell Answers Moral Questions 
Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
Rev. Eugene J. Weitzel, C.S.V., editor 
For many years Father Connell, former Dean of the School 
of Sacred Theology at the Catholic University, has held a 
foremost place among modem moral theologians. He has 
a well-stocked mind, a facile and easy pen (more accurate- 
ly, typewriter, as all who have lived with him know) and 
courage to speak out on new and controversial subjects. 
@ Father Eugene J. Weitzel has collected and edited the an- 
swers that Father Connell gave to questions on the theolog- 
ical virtues and the sacraments in the pages of the American 
Ecclesiastical Review. The result is a good selection of an- 
swers to questions that are still being asked by priests and 
people. An excellent book to keep the priest abreast of 
modern moral problems as well as a practical reference 

work for the seminarian. 


(Catholic University Press. $3.95) 


The Life of Benedict XV Walter H. Peters 
The figure of Pope Benedict XV has been overshadowed 
by three popes who bore the name of Pius. St. Pius X pre- 
ceded him; Pius XI and XII succeeded him. But Benedict XV 
was a modern pope whose work helped to lay the ground- 
work for the more spectacular labors of the popes who e 
followed him. This pope is especially known to Americans 
as the pope who attempted and failed to make peace be- 
tween the warring nations in World War I. The author has 
written a scholarly life that presents the many aspects of 
the life and work of a much-neglected pope. 
(Bruce, $4.50) 
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Saints for Boys and Girls Catherine Beebe 
Robb Beebe 
Stories of 24 saints charmingly and interestingly told by 


@ Catherine Beebe and appropriately illustrated by Robb 
Beebe. Stories to be read by the older children and to the 
younger children. A good quality work. 

(Bruce, $3.50) 
Angels in Hell’s Kitchen Tom McConnon 


Life in the tenement district of New York in the early years 
of the century furnishes the material for the personal recol- 
lections of the author. Tom, his widowed mother, two sisters 
and his married sister and her husband were forced by their 
poverty to live among people whose life was elemental. 
There was plenty of evil, helped along by the great poverty 
of the people who depended for free ice and milk on the ry 
Society for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. 
The author points out those people who rose above their en- 
vironment and really were Angels in Hell’s Kitchen. His own 
mother is sensitively and lovingly drawn as a gentle, patient 
soul who loved her God, His mother and her family. An 
enjoyable and inspirational few hours are in store for those 
who read this book. 


(Doubleday and Co., $3.95) 


The Christian Life Calendar Msgr. Edward V. Dailey 
Rev. George Kolanda 
The new edition, 1959-1960, of the popular Christian Life 
Calendar retains all the features of the previous volumes: 
information on Mass of the day plus pithy comments on the 
feast to furnish material for meditation. 
(Bruce, $1.00) 


As Stars for all Eternity Brother Francis Patrick 

This book is a revised and abridged edition of a well- 
known book of meditations for teachers. The original book, 
written by the Christian Brothers for their own use, is based 
principally upon the works of their founder, St. John Baptist 
de LaSalle, the patron of Christian educators. The fifty-two e 
meditations contain reflections and applications on the di- 
vine work of forming Christ in the lives of pupils. This book 
reflects the accumulated wisdom and experiences of the 
Christian Brothers during three centuries of education. An 
inspirational book for all teachers! 
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(Bruce Publishing Co., $3.75) 
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Elementary Patrology Aloys Dirksen, C.PP.S. 
The study of the early writers of the Church has been 
neglected very much in our day. Scholastic theology as well 
as contemporary theology is the main preoccupation of our 
theological thinkers. But the wisdom of the Fathers of the 
Church should not be by-passed. A guide to the main lines 
of the development of the theology of the early Church 
writers is given in this volume. The first and largest section @ 
furnishes a systematic presentation of the various schools 
and trends in the development of theology. The last two 
parts give an alphabetical list of the Christian writers with 
a short biography as well as an explanation of the less- 
known heresies of the early-Church. These last two features 
add great value to the work as a ready reference work. 
(B. Herder. $4.00) 


One Nun to Another Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. 
Sister Mary Laurence, an English Dominican nun, has 
heart to heart talks with other nuns in this book. She does 
not give a treatise on spirituality, nor does she preach, but 
she talks out loud to nuns everywhere. One receives the 
impression that much of the material was actually the topic 
of private discussions among the nuns and that Sister Mary 
e Laurence has simply reported the principal parts. A very 
interesting and different book that is indicative of the fresh 
approach to the religious life of so many contemporary reli- 
gious. The modern religious, while clinging to the basic 
principles of the religious vocation, is not afraid to face new 
problems. A book that will stir discussion and a good book 

for community reading. 
(Herder, $2.50) 


Lamps of Love Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
Sister M. David, S.N.J.M., translator 
Lamps of Love is the translation from the French of the 
“Sources of Love” by the popular retreat master and spirit- 
ual writer and fellow Redemptorist, Father Louis Colin. Its 
purpose is to enkindle the fires of love in the hearts of men 
by ardent reflections on the means of acquiring love: Faith, e 
Desire, Resolution, Acts of Love, Prayer, Suffering, Confes- 
sion, Communion and Devotion to the Blessed Mother. Fa- 
ther Colin has the happy faculty of writing from his heart 
as well as his head. The result is that the reader is not only 
enlightened but moved to acquire and to grow in the love 
of God. An excellent book for both religious and lay persons. 
(Newman, $4.00) 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








MOST POPULAR 
(Not necessarily approved. Roman 
numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 
cording to categories used in general 
list.) 
Advise and Consent (IIb)—Drury 
Exodus (IIb)—Uris 
Dear and Glorious Physician (IIa) 
—Caldwell 
The Cave (III)—Warren 
The Thirteenth Apostle (IIa)—Vale 
The Art of Llewellyn Jones (IIb)— 
Bonner 
The Devil’s Advocate (IIla)—West 
The Lotus Eaters (IV)—Green 
The War Lover (III)—Hersey 
Station Wagon in Spain (I1)—Keyes 
The Town House (III)—Lofts 
California Street (IIb)—Busch 
Doctor Zhivago (IIa)—Pasternak 














1. Suitable for general reading: 


Admiral Thunderbolt—Adamson 

Show Me the Way to Go Home— 
Beatty 

Saint Paul and His Message— 
Brunot 

The Last Tudor King—Chapman 

Fireside Book of Humorous Poetry 
—Cole 

Heresies and Heretics—Cristiani 

Why We Believe—Cristiani 

God’s Frontier—Descalzo 

The Classic French Cuisine—Donon 

Family Album of Favorite Poems— 
Ernest 

First Folio—Fisher 

Golden Age of American History— 
Freidel 

The Religion of Israel—Gelin 

General Foods Kitchens Cookbook 
—General Foods Women 

Nothing But Max—Giovanetti 
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The Church and the Suburbs— 
Greeley 

Treasury of Great American 
Speeches—Hurd 

Hare Sitting Up—Innes 

The Haunting of Hill House— 
Jackson 


Those Were the Good Old Days— 
Jones 

Destroyer Squadron 23—Jones 

Favorite Recipes—Kennedy 

Dennis the Menace: Teacher’s 
Threat—Ketcham 

Hazel Jubilee—Key 

Christianity and Money—Leclerq 

What Is a Priest?—Lecuyer 

A Florentine Portrait—Lewis 

Blueberry Hill Cookbook— 
Masterton 

The End of American Innocence— 
May 

The Province of the Heart— 
McGinley 

Preposterous Papa—Meyer 

Golden Age of American Literature 
—NMiller 

The Ship That Died of Shame— 
Monsarrat 

Fannie Farmer Cookbook—Perkins 

The Catholic Spirit—Retif 

Johnny Shiloh—Rhodes & Jauchius 

Hidden America—Robbins & Jones 

A Gentle Fury—Rohrbach 

The General’s Wife—Ross 

Victory at Sea—Salomon 

Peanuts Revisited—Schulz 

Doctor on Trial—Seifert 

Candidates: 1960—Sevareid 

Peter Maurin: Gay Believer— 
Sheehan 

The Embattled Executive—Strong & 
Hormel 

Rider on a White Horse—Sutcliff 

Love at All Ages—Thirkell 
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Golden Treasury of Poetry— 
Untermeyer 

Diners’ Club Cookbook—Waldo 

The Pioneer Spirit—American 
Heritage Editors 

Abigail—Aswell 

Blaze of Sunlight—Baldwin 

Pictorial History of Television— 
Blum 

Adventures of a Biographer—Bowen 

II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and con- 
tents: 

Theatre World: 1958-1959—Blum 

Yesterday’s Hero—Carney 

Is Theology a Science?—Chenu 

Walter Lippmann and His Times— 
Childs & Reston 

The Soldiers’ Peaches—Cloete 

Moura—Coffman 

Medieval Lyrics—Creekmore 

Subway to the Met—Crichton 

Theology of Grace—Daujat 

Poems in Praise—Engle 

Russian Duet—Ethridge 

Snake on 99—Farrar 

Passionella and Others—Feiffer 

Lyrics on Several Occasions— 
Gershwin 

Life in the Crystal Palace— 
Harrington 

Richard Coeur de Lion—Henderson 

The Hostage—Henry 

Best Cartoons of Year 1959—Lariar 

The Armada—Mattingly 

Savage Streets—McGivern 

The Anatomy of Freedom—Medina 

... And Bring All Your Folks— 
Miller 

O To Be a Dragon—Moore 

The Desperate People—Mowar 

Poems—Nabokov 

Verses from 1929 On—Nash 

The Holy Sword—Payne 

Knights of Malta—Peyrefitte 

Lochinvar—Porter 

Jefferson Davis—Strode 

Early India and Pakistan—Wheeler 
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The Tempter—Wiener 

Family Reader of American Master- 
pieces—W oods 

Come Here and Die—York 

Dear Dead Days—Addams 

No Grave for a Lady—Bonett 

The Strong Men—Brick 

The Country Blues—Charters 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not, however, invalidate 
the book as a whole: 

Hit and Run—Creasy 

Womanhunt—Derby 

The Breaking Point—du Maurier 

Die Like a Dog—Halliday 

Black Gods, Green Islands—Holder 
and Harshman 

Best Plays: 1958-1959— 
Kronenberger 

Best Cartoons from Abroad: 1959— 
Lariar & Roth 

Stay Loose—Nye 

The High Roof—Packer 

The Fresh and the Salt— 
Stringfellow 

Best Stories from the Paris Review 
—Styron 

Betrayal—Tigue 

Peter the First—Tolstoy 

The Master of Badger’s Hall— 
Treece 

The Trembling Land—Christie 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
Shalom—Brelis 
Nature and Man’s Fate—Hardin 
The Natural History of Love—Hunt 
Gemini—Kelley _ 
Berdoo—O’Donnell 
Martereau—Sarraute 
The Fiery Flower—Wellman 
Town Burning—Williams 
The Man Who Would Be God— 

Chevalier 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Nor All Your Tears—Charbonneau 
Black Is the Fashion for Dying— 
Latimer 
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~ 
LUCIDGANTERVALS 


At the side of the road, a woman 
looked helplessly at a flat tire on her 
car, so a man pulled over and offered 
assistance. She beamed and said, “Oh, 
thank you very much.” 

“What kind of jack do you have?” 
asked the man. 

Her smile faded. She thought for a 
moment and then asked, “Would five 
dollars be enough?” 


It was the first performance of a 
very poor play, and the patience of the 
audience was exhausted. They began 
to hiss, but one man applauded most 
heartily. 

“What!” exclaimed his neighbor. 
“Surely you don’t think this play is 
worth applause?” 

“Oh, no!” was the reply. “I am ap- 
plauding the hissing.” 





Judge: “Officer, are you sure this 
man was drunk?” 

Officer: “Well, your honor, I watch- 
ed him put coins into five parking 
meters in a row. Which of course is 
his privilege. But he had no car, and 
at the last meter I heard him say: 
‘Migosh, they all agree. I’ve lost 12 
pounds.’ ” 
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“You’ve heard what the last witness 
said,” persisted the counsel, “and yet 
your evidence is to the contrary. Am 
1 to infer that you doubt her veracity?” 

The polite young man waved a de- 
precating hand. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “I merely 
wish to make it clear what a liar I am 
if she’s speaking the truth.” 





The boat captain peered into the 
fog and suddenly saw a man leaning 
on a rail just a few yards ahead. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” 
the captain shouted. “I’ve got the right 
of way.” 

“Maybe so,” drawled the man near- 
by, “but this isn’t a ship. This happens 
to be a lighthouse.” 





FILE 13 
Pessimist: A man who puts out 
the light to see how dark it really is. 
e 


Optimist: A man who works 
crossword puzzles with a fountain 
pen. 

e 

1960 car: 4-eyed, 2-horned, pink 

and purple ethyl-eater. 
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THE PURPOSE OF CREATION 


There is no more basic question that can be asked, and none whose answer 
can give greater incentive to human beings, than this: Why did God create 


the universe; what purpose was the world to fulfill according to God’s plan? 
Here is a brief discussion of the answer. 


1. God did not create the world for His happiness because He was infinitely 
happy in Himself without a created world. God did not create the world for 
His use, because He needed nothing for Himself; indeed, if He were in need 
of anything He would not be God. God created the world to show forth His 
goodness, His perfections, His divine attributes, and that fact makes the final, 
all-embracing purpose of everything He made to give honor and glory to God. 


2. A large part of the things God created in the universe show forth His 
perfections and give Him honor and glory merely by the fact of their existence 
and the perfections of their nature. They give God unconscious, mute, unspoken 
glory, because they have not been given a mind to recognize Him nor a voice 
with which to praise Him. Thus the sun and moon and stars, the mountains 
and hills and valleys, the rivers and lakes and seas, the plants and flowers and 
trees, the animals and fishes and birds, give glory to God by merely existing with 
the various perfections of their being. 


3. In the midst of all the other things He made, God created man, to add 
to the glory that his very nature, like every other created nature, gives to God, 
that of conscious recognition of God, of spoken words of praise to God, and of 
freely willed obedience and service to God. Thus it can be said that these are 
the combined purposes for which God made human beings: 1) to show forth 
His perfections by their very existence; 2) to recognize God’s authority and 
goodness with their minds, and to give Him glory by freely obeying Him through 
their wills; 3) to praise and glorify God in words, not only in their own name, 
but in the name of all the rest of creation that cannot speak. 


4. Subordinate to this overall purpose, God created human beings to attain 
a perfect and everlasting happiness through the service and praise they give to 
their Creator. They are capable of missing this goal by refusing to recognize 
God’s authority or to praise Him; but even in hell, if they choose it, they will 


honor God by their existence, and His justice by the punishment they choose 
to endure. 


All religious thinking begins with these thoughts. All peace and happiness in 
the heart of man begins with recognition of this plan. 


(This is a chapter from the booklet, HOW TO EXPLAIN WHAT YOU 
BELIEVE AS A CATHOLIC. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by send- 
ing twenty-five cents to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri. Write 
to the same address for a complete list of our pamphlets.) 





A Teen-ager Writes: 


“It may interest you to know that I am seventeen years 
old and a convert of less than four weeks. I received the 
February issue of THE LIGUORIAN through a religion 
correspondence course I am taking to increase and enrich 
my knowledge of our faith. Your magazine is not only 
highly interesting but informative (very much so) as well.” 





Is there someone you could help come back to God, or 
closer to Him, by the small effort of sending that person 
a subscription to THE LIGUORIAN? 


Neighbor? Friend? 
Relative? It’s easy! 


Use the convenient form below. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Send The Liguorian to: 


(Rates: 1 year, $2.00 in U.S.; $2.25 in Canada and abroad. 
3 years, $5.00 in U.S.; $6.00 in Canada and abroad.) 


Name and address of donor 


THE LIGUORIAN, Liguori, Mo, 








